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WHO'S WHO 


ELIZABETH JORDAN has been the dramatic 
critic of AMERICA for upwards of fifteen years. Her 
reports on current productions month after month 
form a permanent record of the achievements, also 
failures, of the playwrights and the actors. Though 
a realist and a factualist and an intellectualist, she 
is an illusionist: she delights in allowing herself to 
be whirled off into absorption by the stage, and she 
takes keen joy in creating periods of absorption for 
others by her own plays and novels. At the turn of 
the century she was on the editorial staff of the 
New York World, when that was a great paper. 
For thirteen years she was editor of Harper’s 
Bazaar. Her first book Tales of the City Room is 
dated 1898, and her latest book The Trap, published 
last month, rushed straightway into the second 
large printing. As regular as autumn for the past 
twenty years, Miss Jordan delights her readers with 
a charming light-mystery thriller. ...R. DANA 
SKINNER has been the contemporary dramatic 
critic of Miss Jordan, contributing, until a few 
years ago, his week by week commentaries to our 
esteemed Commonweal. Vice-president of Pell, Kip 
and Skinner, Inc., he is engaged in financial and 
economic pursuits . . . RAYMOND CORRIGAN 
blends the present nicely with the past, as should 
a professor of history. He is a member of the faculty 
of St. Louis University and a frequent contributor 
to historical and popular periodicals. . . . JOSEPH 
H. FICHTER, of Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala- 
bama, writes spot-observations of a changing cul- 
ture. 
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HON. JOHN P. HIGGINS, U. S. Representative 
from Massachusetts, whose record of service in 
bringing the injustice and persecution of the Mexi- 
can Government to the country’s attention is long 
and distinguished, uttered words of telling truth in 
his latest appeal, made in the closing days of Con- 
gress. Admitting that some improvement has been 
effected by modifications in the application of laws 
against religion, he showed that it was not brought 
about by a sudden conversion of heart of Cardenas 
or the provincial Governors, but was wrung from 
them by the unconquerable faith and courage of 
the Mexican people themselves. He showed, how- 
ever, that there was no real change in the nefarious 
work being done by the public-school system, in the 
unjust laws against the rights and exercise of re- 
ligion, and in the lying propaganda of Mexican of- 
ficials in the United States. He showed the folly of 
distributing recklessly large haciendas without 
property rights to Indians who cannot and do not 
want to run them. It is, as Mr. Higgins well said, 
as if Earl Browder coming into power should ex- 
propriate the property owners of Manhattan Is- 
land, giving the land to the Indians, as the latter 
were swindled in their twenty-five dollar deal with 
the Dutch. The most telling point scored was his 
comparison between the almost total neglect by the 
press of the Mexican religious persecution and con- 
certed play-up by these same papers of the open- 
ing of some churches and other small alleviations. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of big cuts in their employe 
staffs by the major railroads of the country throws 
still another disturbing wrench into the smooth 
running of the economic machine. The disclosure 
that thousands of employes were being laid off was 
made when railroad executives met in Washington 
for the monthly meeting of the Association of 
American Railroads. These wholesale lay-offs co- 
incide with an increase of business by the roads. 
Thus the cerloadings from January to September 
were almost 3,000,000 over those for a like period 
in 1936. It is admitted by all that the reduction is 
partly seasonal, explained by the approaching com- 
pletion of the extensive maintenance programs for 
1937. The notable factor of the matter is that while 
business had so increased, operating costs had so 
mounted as to offset the increase, and the railroads 
were losing a substantial part of their proportionate 
share to trucks and other forms of transportation. 
This phenomenon is by no means peculiar to the 
railroads and is becoming a disturbing factor in the 
eyes of many. The unaccountable fall in the stock 
market is traced by many to like causes. There is a 
recently increasing trend to deduce the trouble 
from a number of New Deal policies, unrelated, 
poorly thought out, together with the added factor 
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of lavish expenditures of public funds. Railroad 
deficits, like all others, will be foliowed by an appeal 
for higher fares and increased freight rates. The 
railroads have already petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for higher rates on selected 
commodities. 

oe = a 


CHARLES CARROLL of Carrollton, distinguished 
Maryland patriot, as one of the most influential 
signers of the Declaration, who survived the others, 
was honored in Baltimore by a three-day, civic- 
religious celebration. A pageant given in the square 
before Gilman Hall, Johns Hopkins University, 
brought the ceremonies to a close. Mayor Howard 
Jackson of Baltimore in his address stressed the 
fact that Carroll in espousing the cause of American 
liberty risked more than any other in the colonies, 
staking his life and estates in the cause. Senator 
Millard Tydings eulogized the last surviving signer, 
sketching his youth, education and life work. The 
New York Times in a happy editorial dwelt on the 
loss the Constitutional Convention suffered in 
the absence of Carroll. Carroll was a great land- 
owner, a land “monopolist” in days previous to our 
industrial capitalists and inflated fortunes. He was, 
besides, an organizer and officer of canal companies, 
director of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the 
richest man in the United States when he died. 
And all that, yet a Papist, draw whatever conclu- 
sions you may. But with a different twist of irony, 
the Times writer observes: “How strange it is, how 
shocking to all good and therefore ‘liberal’ Ameri- 
cans of today, that so rich a man should have been 
universally venerated in his lifetime and mourned 
at his death by the primitive Americans of a hun- 
dred years ago.” In a more serious vein the Times 
writer reminiscences: “As a Roman Catholic he was 
then legally disqualified from taking part in political 
affairs—though the contrast between that time and 
this is not yet so sharp as it might be.” 


WERE young Johnny Smarty, age fifteen, to point 
his father’s gun at his little sister in the presence 
of his parent, you may be sure that Senior would 
shout in terror: “Johnny, put down that gun!”, and 
then deliver a discourse to his offspring about the 
danger of pointing a gun at anyone even though 
one thought the gun were empty. Sad experience, 
continues Father, has taught us the lesson. Yet, 
this same cautious parent will entrust his auto- 
mobile to this same son on public thoroughfares 
after a few brief instructions and that without the 
slightest qualm of conscience. The death-rate from 
automobile accidents is steadily mounting till to- 
day its annual figures are appalling. Newspaper 
headlines scream the horrors of the slaughter of 
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women and children when air raiders drop their 
death-loaded bombs into the streets of unprotected 
cities, and then consign to an obscure inside page 
the statistics of the ever-increasing death-rate from 
automobile accidents. Our authorities are cautious, 
and rightly so, about issuing gun permits and viola- 
tors of the law are severely punished. But what 
have they done to put an efficient check upon the 
capability of operators of the death-dealing auto- 
mobile? A new set of traffic regulations does not go 
to the root of the trouble. What good are traffic 
regulations when an eighty-horsepower machine 
has got beyond control of an incompetent driver? 
Clearly, the trouble lies with the driver and quite 
as clearly the remedy to the ghastly menace must 


begin there. 


COUNT GIUSEPPE DELLA TORRE, Director of 
the Osservatore Romano and President of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Vatican World Catholic 
Press exhibition, issued a statement appraising its 
results at its close. “The examples of a very perfect 
organization,” he said, “have shown with what a 
high sense of decorum our journalism corresponds 
to the idea that inspires it and at the same time 
contributes to the prestige of the press, technically 
and professionally, as the most powerful instru- 
ment of culture and civilization.” Above all, the ex- 
hibit has shown that there exist not only Catholic 
journals and journalists in every part of the world, 
but also a Catholic journalism whose victory is 
common to all, so that to reach it is a duty incum- 
bent on all, in a daily rivalry, summoning us after 
the best exemplars and mutually helping one an- 
other to reach it. In the seventy-two halls of the 
exhibit, 11,794 publications were displayed, besides 
graphs, statistics, reports and illustrations. They 
represented the work of the Catholic Press in forty- 
five States of Europe and America, fifty-three dis- 
tricts of Asia, Africa. Oceania and Oriental Europe. 
They included periodicals of thirty-three Religious 
Orders as well as the international centers of Catho- 
lic Action. There were 82,738 visitors, representing 
all classes of people and from all parts of the world. 


TRAVEL supplements to the Sunday papers tell us 
that “everybody” in the North has started motor- 
ing Southward to find the sun, as they were motor- 
ing North a couple of months ago to escape the heat. 
If you happen to be motoring anywhere around 
Washington, D. C., this autumn, be sure to take an 
hour’s trip down to Port Tobacco, in Charles 
County, Md. Passing through Bel Alton, Md., you 
will enjoy visiting historic Saint Ignatius Church, on 
Saint Thomas’ Manor, built in 1790, with the glori- 
ous view of the Potomac River and Port Tobacco 
Creek from its portals. At the deserted village of 
Port Tobacco itself you will discover the restoration 
of the first convent of Mount Carmel in the United 
States. The Port Tobacco convent was canonically 
established on October 15, 1790, by a little colony 
of Carmelite nuns from Belgium, who were of Eng- 
lish or English Colonial’ extraction. Through the 


zeal of the Very Rev. Laurence J. Kelly, S.J., for- 
mer Provincial of the Maryland-New York Jesuit 
Province, the old frame buildings have been re- 
stored and the location is now a shrine for devoted 
visitors. 

REACHING the height of proletarian banality, the 
Valencia Government has conferred upon Toledano, 
Communistic leader of the Mexican Workers’ Con- 
federation, the Order of Isabella the Catholic. There 
is no reasonable angle to this absurd gesture. Giv- 
ing the insignia, created in honor of Isabella, the 
“Catholic,” and intended to honor noble deeds done 
for the Church, to the arch-enemy and conspirator 
against all the Church stands for, is too much even 
in an age resplendent with serio-comic absurdities. 
The rank bestowed on Toledano, Encomienda, was 
that given to a Spanish colonist, Encomendero, who 
by royal favor held an estate with Indians as vas- 
sals, holding their lands in trust. So the Encomen- 
dero of the radical syndicalists becomes the recipi- 
ent of the insignia of the Royal Order of Isabella, 
the “Catholic.” But the new proletarian Encomen- 
dero saw nothing absurd in the bestowal of the 
honor, took it quite seriously. He instigated an in- 
tense program of “anti-Fascist” propaganda among 
the workers and the people, holding before them 
the proud ideal of solidarity with the Valencia Gov- 
ernment. What a degradation for Spain! It presages 
the speedy disruption of the Valencia regime. 


MOST of us have at some time or another made the 
acquaintance of a hospital library, and have won- 
dered vaguely who selected the books and why. 
Deeply grateful we have felt if in the shelves of 
well-worn volumes there were some that could 
really fill the long hours of waiting or convalescence 
with useful as well as agreeable thoughts. In a 
Catholic hospital we looked for special satisfaction, 
and were rewarded when it was found. The late 
Father Etzig, C.SS.R., who met an untimely death 
by drowning in the summer of 1936, took this 
matter much to heart, and organized the Hospital 
Libraries Section of the Catholic Libraries Associa- 
tion, of which he was president. His work has been 
carried on with admirable efficiency, devotion and 
intelligent selection by Miss Margaret M. DeLisle, 
as chairman of the section, and has resulted in a 
splendid reading list, which can be obtained—if the 
copies are not all gone—from Miss DeLisle, Librar- 
ian, St. Mary’s Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. This is the 
first step on the fertile soil of this field of Catholic 
Action in the direction of making schools of nursing 
and patients’ libraries become “library minded.” 
Lists of magazines, types of reading matter, in- 
structive and recreative, are accompanied with 
finely discriminative remarks as to the types of 
reading as well as the individual books, together 
with practical suggestions as to the management 
of patients’ libraries and the care of the reading 
material. Surely it is a noble as well as a novel work 
of mercy to bring the finest minds of all time to 


visit the bedside of the sick. 
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THE NEW SOUTH REVOLTS 
AGAINST OLD SOUTH LEISURE 


Destination takes precedence over keeping cool 


JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 











THE coming man of the South has somehow slipped 
out of character. He is in violent contrast to the 
pattern set for him by proponents of the old South, 
who hope to resuscitate an outmoded paternalistic 
squirearchy. These praisers of the past feel that 
the ruin of the region is at hand unless warded off 
by their ingrown fealty to the old regime, their 
persistent adherence to cultural inbreeding. In the 
South only is life to them worth the candle. Any 
suggestion of Northern moods and methods is the 
breath of pestilence in their nostrils; and industrial 
progress, such as is daily becoming more in evi- 
dence, is the germ of the plague. 

A rapid succession of books and articles from the 
pens of Southern “intellectuc!s” keeps telling us 
wherein lies the ideal characterization of their 
region. “In every Southern town and village,” 
writes Herbert Agar, “and scattered throughout the 
countryside, are men and women who are a source 
of honest grief to their Northern observers, men 
and women who seem to feel no obligation to ex- 
pand financially, who scorn the challenge of ‘suc- 
cess,’ who have time to talk, time to sit mooning 
and let the soul grow up, time to eat leisurely, time 
to walk with a gait suggesting the heresy that it is 
just as important to keep cool as to reach your 
destination.” This description typifies the attitude 
of the older generation in the South. 

For upward of six years I have been observing 
native Southerners in all parts of the deep South, 
and everywhere have I seen youth, the eager new 
man of the South, turning heretical. For him it is 
decidedly not as important to keep cool as to reach 
his destination. For him motion is life, quietude is 
desuetude. During the last decade he has awakened 
to the fact that he has a destination, and to sit and 
moon, he is now fully aware, will never help him 
reach it. 

The refined intellectual, who would mold the new 
Southerner to his stamp, is a defeatist by nature 
and profession, and keeps insisting that the chief 
glory of the South is that it “still has many people 
who do not care a penny’s worth about getting 
ahead.” But the new Southerner is young enough 
to like the process of getting ahead; he is dynamic; 
and he is, economically, of the middle class. The day 
of the squire’s leadership has definitely passed. 
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Up to now the average Southerner has never 
tasted to the full the benefits of either economic 
or political freedom. The South never had economic 
freedom because of the over-lordship of a relatively 
restricted upper crust and, conversely, its great 
population of Negroes has kept it from having po- 
litical freedom in the full sense of the word. Both 
of these conditions will be preserved if the writers 
and lecturers who are trying to form a thoughtful 
following can have their way. The attitude of these 
intellectuals is at best a watery benevolence, at 
worst a forthright scorn of the uninitiate under- 
privileged. Provincial to the core, they are mori- 
bund and purblind when they cast their vision from 
their own “green paradise” to the farther reaches 
of national problems. All this is changing as the 
very bourgeoisie, whom they imitate in every action 
—nevertheless proudly disdain and deride in every 
word—progressively push forward to control the 
South. 

From this disregarded bourgeoisie emerges the 
Southerner of the new generation. It is composed of 
the poor whites of today who are growing up into 
the middle class, and the poor whites of yesterday, 
who have already arrived there. Agriculturally, 
thinks George Marion O’Donnell, the yeoman, “a 
lesser freeholder who cultivates his own land,” is 
the coming man of the South. “A good life is pos- 
sible in the South,” he continues, “if the emphasis 
is shifted from the plantations working for mass 
production of cotton to the agrarian plantations 
and to the small farms operated by yeomen.” With 
the shift in agricultural trends the prospects are 
bright for youths of the poorer class. It calls for an 
extension of ownership and a distribution of land 
and resources that was impossible in the old planta- 
tion system. 

In his important book entitled Southern Regions 
of The United States, Howard W. Odum points out 
that “the break-up of the plantation system into 
small farms constituted an unprecedented revolu- 
tion in the economic and cultural ways of the 
region.” Farms in the region average about seventy 
acres each and make up almost a third of the total 
number of farms in the whole country. There are 
more individual farms in Mississippi than in the 
whole Northwest. Added to this benefit of decen- 
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tralization in the agrarian economy is the fact that 
Southern agricultural schools are the finest in the 
country. State-supported experiment stations have 
increased tremendously in the rural section; and 
the influence of youth has been felt in the operation 
of county farm bureaus. 

The new attitude toward commercial education is 
attested in the larger number of students enrolled 
in commercial and business schools. Both cause and 
effect of this trend is the fact that the world of 
business is showing greater opportunities for the 
hitherto neglected youths of poor families. What 
seems an ordinary procedure in any other region 
is something new and altogether untried in the 
South. 

The rise of the poor boy from “rags to riches” 
is a common theme in the lives of business men in 
Western and Northern cities; but in the old South 
the taint of commercialism was the unforgivable 
sin. In most of the fictional literature of the past 
era the keeper of a store had no chance unless he 
were of the blood of the town. The poor man and 
the man from “outside,” when they were portrayed 
as successful, attained the heights by outright or 
implied cheating. It was not considered genteel to 
be a merchant, and no money grubber from the 
North wins the sympathy of authors who continue 
to picture their local aristocracy doing business in 
the grand manner. Nowadays the boy coming up 
from below is asking no by-your-leave; he is letting 
the dead bury their dead. In retail merchandising 
he is successfully building up cash-conscious trade 
in lower prices. In some towns his small shops have 
expanded into local chains strong enough to keep 
out the large national chain stores, which have been 
slowly eliminating the small independent in other 
sections of the country. 

In the matter of industry we must speak with a 
hushed voice for the very word industry seems 
anathema to self-appointed messiahs of the South. 
In the light of what has gone before, the recent 
industrial progress is a tremendous achievement. 
Power is the index of the present technological age 
in every part of the world, and power is being sup- 
plied in increasing volume by the TVA project and 
certain works on the Mississippi. Besides what has 
already been done in actual establishments, the 
measure of the South’s future progress can be ap- 
praised on the probabilities of industrial expansion 
through its developed and undeveloped water power 
resources. Industrial management was controlled by 
men from outside the region but native youngsters 
are gradually taking over the engineering positions, 
and some are branching out into manufacturing 
on a large scale. 

The high standards of Georgia Tech, Auburn and 
other similar institutions are accountable for the 
vitalization of indigenous skills. Students from 
Southern technical schools rank high whether they 
remain in the region or migrate to centers where 
competition is abundant. And it is worth noting 
that a good percentage of them found it necessary 
to find means of working their own way through 


college. 
A very important factor in all of Southern educa- 


tion is the inter-regional exchange of students. Dur- 
ing the past all sons of the “better” families thought 
it a cultural necessity to go out of the region for 
their college work. Most of them went to Eastern 
or European universities until economic difficulties 
made it imperative for them to stay at home. The 
present enrollment of Southern students in North- 
ern and Eastern schools is still large, but the enroll- 
ment in Southern schools of students from outside 
the region is even larger. The State universities, 
while making education possible for the Southern 
poor white, also made it attractively inexpensive for 
students oppressed by the high cost of living in 
other sections. The result has been a marked influx 
and blending of intersectional cultures that could 
not but have an influence in making the new man 
of the South. The presence of faculty members 
trained in Eastern and Western universities has 
likewise been an important contributing factor in 
a marked degree to this process of progressive de- 
velopment. 

Politically the new Southerner continues to be 
a bulwark against radicalism; and the reason for 
this is the ever-present race question. Prejudice is 
markedly diminishing but it is too much to ex- 
pect that one or two generations can sweep away 
the conventions of a century. As Odum writes, 
“What the thousands of young white students want 
and the thousands of Negro students want is hard- 
boiled, realistic, evolutionary hope for the future, 
rather than closed doors of opportunity and 
change.” 

Another fact that cannot be ignored in a char- 
acterization of the new Southerner, is the clandes- 
tine union of the races. Thousands of young men in 
the South discountenance miscegenation but admit 
that about sixty-five per cent of the entire Negro 
population is mulatto, and about ten per cent of 
the white population is of remote Negro ancestry. 
John Earle Uhler declares that “the new genera- 
tion gives no evidence of making a direct effort to 
defer the day when the South, like much of Brazil, 
will be populated largely by mulattoes.”’ Such a 
condition must necessarily have a bearing on the 
new South. 

In the final summation then, a stimulating ques- 
tion poses itself. Whither is all this progress of the 
new generation leading the old South? Are Birming- 
ham and Nashville and Atlanta to become other 
Manchesters? Why must the intellectual have such 
small faith in the ingrained character of the new 
man of the South as to fear that he will turn into 
an entirely different being? Whether in agriculture, 
business or industry, it is only logical to presume 
that the South will not be converted to the ugliness 
of some Northern industrial centers. It will super- 
impose on its own magnificent qualities the am- 
bitious vitality of the East and West. It will com- 
bine the best qualities of itself with those of other 
regions. These young Southerners are too wise, too 
cultured, to allow a complete inversion of values. 
Changes in the people of a region do not run to ex- 
treme opposites and, especially among Southerners, 
traditions are too deeply imbedded to be ruthlessly 
uprooted. 
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IS RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
GUARANTEED BY THE SOVIETS? 


The Constitution shows a significant gap 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 











AS the Soviet elections approach, Walter Duranty, 
chief Sovoptimist, writes that the people of the 
USSR take the Soviet Constitution seriously. Prob- 
ably they have to, since it is the best they have 
got. More difficult, however, to explain is the fact 
that people in this country take it seriously, espe- 
cially the clauses of the Constitution relating to 
religious freedom. I say “especially,” since the 
study of this Constitution reveals that the docu- 
ment itself does not take seriously its own clauses 
on the freedom to practise religion. 

As this point has not been very widely noticed, 
it may clarify our own ideas to examine it. 

The matter of religious freedom occurs in the 
tenth chapter of the Constitution, which deals with 
“Citizens’ Basic Rights and Obligations.” This 
chapter states a series of rights as follows: the 
right to work; to rest; to material security; edu- 
cation; equal rights for women; equality in all 
fields of economic, State, cultural, social and po- 
litical life; freedom of conscience; freedom of 
speech, etc.; right of organization; inviolability of 
the person; of home; and the “right of asylum to 
foreign citizens persecuted for defending the in- 
terests of the toilers” or other worthy causes: 
twelve in all. They run from Articles 118 to 129 
inclusive. 

True, all these high-sounding declarations are 
neatly nullified by a couple of very innocent look- 
ing jokers, modest in form but highly meaningful 
in practical content, as Russian history abundantly 
shows. Article 66, for instance, states: “‘The Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars of the USSR issues de- 
cisions and orders on the basis of and in fulfilment 
of existing laws and controls their execution.” And 
Article 113: “Highest supervision of the exact ob- 
servance of the laws by all People’s Commissariats 
and institutions under them, as well as by individ- 
ual persons holding official posts, and also by 
citizens of the USSR, is vested in the Prosecutor of 
the USSR.” 

So these declarations of right are revocable at 
the wish or whim of a junta of People’s Commis- 
sars or the discretion of a chief prosecuting attor- 
ney. They exist not merely by the grant of the 
State in principle, but they take effect in any given 
instance only by the State’s good pleasure. 
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But even if all we do is to take the several dec- 
larations at their face value, we find that a singu- 
lar discrimination is made in the wording between 
the treatment given to the “right” of religious 
freedom and the treatment accorded to the other 
supposed “rights.” 

The declaration of each individual right is fol- 
lowed by a specific statement of the means by 
which the right is to be secured, guaranteed or 
put in operation. Some sort of implementing or 
sanction is indicated. 

Article 118, for instance, informs us that Soviet 
citizens have the “right to work.” In fact, Mr. 
Stalin himself, in one of his addresses, in which 
he condemned the idea of economic equality as a 
“bourgeois” notion, stated that the real equality 
that exists between Soviet citizens resides in the 
fact that they are all equally obliged to work; 
though this “equal right” appears very different 
when it is seen by a Soviet film director command- 
ing a fat salary or by a day laborer toiling for a 
few kopeks an hour in the Ural mines. 

The Constitution then mentions several features 
of the Soviet economy which are supposed to en- 
sure this “right to work.” 

For “freedom of speech,” for instance, which 
means freedom to express enthusiastic approval of 
anything done by Stalin, they are generously pro- 
vided with a whole outfit of ways and means: 
“printing presses, supplies of paper, public build- 
ings, streets, means of communication and the 
material conditions necessary for their realiza- 
tion.” 

In other words, the workers can get anything 
the Government can supply to them for the execu- 
tion of their “rights,” as long as these “rights” are 
simply the carrying out of Government orders. 

As I have said, this an illusory gift. But even 
this gift is denied in the case of “religious free- 
dom,” mentioned in Article 124. All that this ar- 
ticle grants is the “freedom to perform religious 
rites and freedom for anti-religious propaganda”: 
that, and nothing more, which happens to be even 
less than the ghost of toleration grudgingly al- 
lowed by some of the national constitutions that 
the present document supplants. 

The contrast is flagrant between the mind of 





the Government with regard to the other “rights,” 
and even this minimum “right” as announced in 
Article 124. For there is no declaration or grant of 
any means by which the right to practice religion 
may be exercised. 

Religion, even the performance of religious rites, 
needs public buildings for their performance. It 
needs schools and classes for the instruction of the 
young, it needs organizations for the voluntary 
maintenance of its buildings and their ministers. 
It needs liturgical articles, it needs a press and 
“supplies of paper” in order to make known its 
ideas. But the Constitution says not one word about 
any of these things. Nor, as in the case of other 
“rights,” is there mention of any sanctions for the 
violation of “religious freedom.” 

The point at issue is not that a constitution, 
Soviet or otherwise, should make specific mention 





of all these practical means. In fact, they are out 
of place in a constitution conceived along Ameri- 
can lines, which is simply a declaration of general 
principles. But their omission is a clear indication 
of the mind of the Soviet legislators, which is to 
treat their supposed guarantee of religious free- 
dom as something entirely nugatory, even in com- 
parison with the basically nugatory “rights” ac- 
corded under other headings. Knowing perfectly 
well that religion, as understood by Christians and 
non-Christians alike in the modern world, definitely 
needs certain social and material means for its 
exercise, for it is social in its essence, they deliber- 
ately make an exception to the general rule which 
they so impressively observe in all the other in- 
stances. All of which is an indication that religious 
freedom is the last thing that the Soviet regime 
takes “seriously.” 


MATERIALISTIC COMMUNISM AND 
LIBERALISM ARE BLOOD BROTHERS 


Why a capitalist press consistently favors both 


RAYMOND CORRIGAN 











“WHY should a capitalist press so consistently 
favor Communism?” The question was put recently 
at an open forum following a lecture by a univer- 
sity professor who stands at the top of his profes- 
sion, a scholar who has produced the most brilliant 
synthesis of nineteenth-century history. Perhaps 
the historian was tired after his tense two-hour 
session. At any rate, he refused to answer the ques- 
tion, and the forum stalled. He did not, however, 
deny the fact, which incidentally was in line with 
an earlier conclusion, that Communism, namely, is 
a logical development of a century of Liberalism. 
There is, of course, the obvious objection that 
the father of Marxism hated the liberal bour- 
geoisie with all his Communist heart. “Bourgeois” 
was, in fact, an obsession with him. Capitalism, he 
granted or maintained, had evolved into a set-up 
against which his avenging proletariat would rise 
to establish its dictatorship. What he did not insist 
upon was that the Naturalism, the Materialism, the 
might-makes-right philosophy of Liberalism had 
prepared the stage for him. He saw all history in 
terms of economic struggle. He did not advert to 
the fact that in healthier ages, before the diseased 


modern mind with its atrophied spiritual sense had 
emerged, thinkers would have laughed at his Dia- 
lectic Materialism, not because it called attention 
to the mysterious see-saw of history, but precisely 
because it employed a power of the soul to deny 
the soul’s existence. 

But if Marx, the bourgeois intellectual, hated the 
bourgeoisie, there would be hundreds of bourgeois 
intellectuals to imitate his example by throwing 
their literary gifts to the service of Bolshevism. 
And this all fits into the paradox of Communism 
nursed by Capitalism. We have been faced with the 
“strange phenomenon of the most capitalistic Gov- 
ernment in the world (our own United States) aid- 
ing and abetting the avowedly bolshevist anti- 
Christian gang in Mexico.” The Entente spreads to 
embrace Soviet Russia, and its satanic movements 
are masked by a conspiracy of silence on the part 
of the capitalist press. Is there a hidden hand that 
holds these discordant forces in leash, and mar- 
shals them for a common purpose? 

Or if we turn to the tragic scenes in unhappy 
Spain, where Spanish Liberales, after a century of 
tearing at the fabric of the presumably Christian 
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monarchy finally set up an ephemeral republic 
only to “sell out” to the “real revolution,” we are 
met again with the anomalous alliance. And if we 
thumb through the absurd reporting of the situa- 
tion by our local dailies, dependent as they are upon 
American and foreign news agencies, we wonder 
what is back of it all. The efficiency of Communist 
publicity explains some of the distortion of truth. 
But the evident sympathy of editorial writers with 
their repertoires of garnered shibboleths, Church 
wealth, Church control of education, clerical poli- 
tics, obscurantism, oppression, medieval and back- 
ward Spain, is only partly explained by a warped 
tradition. It proclaims loudly a higher inspiration 
which does not leave them free to think for them- 
selves. 

The classic instance of a duped world, willing to 
be duped, carries the mind back to 1909, when the 
“martyr” Ferrer was glorified in ten thousand 
head-lines before and after he was condemned in 
a fair trial for crimes which in an unvarnished 
account would have shocked a metropolitan gang- 
ster. There existed, and still exists, one interna- 
tional organization which had the power and the 
facilities to “canonize” the Socialist Ferrer. When 
the Revolution of 1931 broke out, with its attend- 
ant sacrilege, murder and destruction of churches, 
only one book, so far as I know, attempted an ade- 
quate, though unpopular, summary of the forces 
behind it. International finance, Freemasonry and 
Communism were, according to the author, the 
sorry allies who exploited the abuses and the weak- 
ness of the decadent Spanish nation. And his argu- 
ments are easier to accept now than they were 
six years ago. 

In the middle of the past century Benjamin Dis- 
raeli told the House of Commons that Europe— 
Italy, France and a portion of Germany—was cov- 
ered with a net-work of secret societies which ex- 
tended over its surface like a net-work of railroads. 
These societies, or let us say, this world-society, 
made no effort to conceal their objectives. “They 
do not want constitutional government. They do 
not want ameliorated institutions. . . . They want 
to change the tenure of land and drive out the 
present owners of the soil, and to put an end to 
ecclesiastical establishment. Some of them may go 
further.” Coming from the flamboyant British 
statesman, these arresting statements create, at 
least, the presumption that Leo XIII was not im- 
agining things, fifty-odd years ago, when he penned 
his indictment against secret societies, and called 
upon all honest men to “tear away the mask of 
Freemasonry.” 

The Pope castigated Naturalism, which is the 
hall-mark of the “Synagogue of Satan,” and which 
manifests itself in the persistent campaign to de- 
grade the Sacrament of Matrimony, laicize educa- 
tion and exclude God from public life. Reverence 
for Divine law, he tells the Catholic world, is being 
taken away. “Sedition is permitted and approved, 
and popular passions urged on to lawlessness .. . 
by associations of Communists and Socialists; and 
the sect of Freemasonry greatly favors their de- 
signs, and holds in common with them their chief 
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opinions.” This juxtaposition of Communism and 
Masonry is, to put it mildly, enlightening. We have 
been sceptical when Spaniards and Frenchmen 
seemed over-credulous in ascribing modern ills to 
Masonry. We have known Masons, American Ma- 
sons, who are the kind of good fellows one likes 
to go hunting or fishing with, or to meet on the 
golf-course. But Latin Catholics who get jittery 
at the mention of Masonry can point to a sad his- 
torical record from which we can learn much about 
world affairs. 

It has been said that Freemasonry is the most 
formidable adversary God’s Kingdom on earth has 
ever had to meet. A similar remark has been made 
about Communism. But there is really no contra- 
diction here. The two are not identical, but the dis- 
tinction between them is an incomplete one. A gen- 
eration ago, French anticlericalism had its strength 
in the radical-socialist Bloc. The Radicals were 
bourgeois liberals; the Socialists were their natural 
enemies. But middle-class anticlerical Radicals like 
Millerand and Jaurés could pass over to the Social- 
ist camp, and still feel quite at home. Anticlerical- 
ism might be born of fanatical hatred for the 
Church, or it might be merely a convenient diver- 
sion to keep the oppressed workers from disturb- 
ing prosperous Liberals. It served none the less as 
a bond of union under the aegis of Masonry. The 
presence of a common “enemy” made Individualists 
and Collectivists fast friends. In the name of social 
justice, order and the moral law, Leo XIII in his 
Rerum Novarum and elsewhere attacked the errors 
of both. Which is one more proof that materialist 
Communism and materialist Liberalism, ‘alias 
Capitalism, are blood brothers, tarred, we may add, 
with the same atheist smudge. 

In the ravings of the Utopian Dr. Marx, the class 
struggle is the key to world history. The men of 
money have ground down the millions; the millions, 
now conscious of the power of numbers, will tri- 
umph in the final revolution, and humanity will 
be happy forever in his one-class proletarian para- 
dise. A millennium and a half before Marx, Saint 
Augustine, with closer attention to sane philosophy 
and the facts of history, saw mankind divided along 
different lines. And Ignatius Loyola, following 
Augustine, ranged all creation in two great armies 
under the banners of Lucifer and of Christ. In our 
machine age Marx has a strong appeal. In any age 
the philosophy of Augustine and Ignatius Loyola 
explains the facts. 

To conclude with a glance at the counter-revo- 
lution in Spain, the disciples of Marx and Lenin 
can, indeed, tell us much about its horrors. But 
most significant is the Liberal-Communist-Anarch- 
ist alliance and its echoes in the international press. 
From the beginning, I have been an optimist, for 
two reasons. National Catholic Spain will be re- 
juvenated. Perhaps more important, the dark forces 
that threatened a lethargic civilization have been 
forced to show their hand at closer range than in 
Russia. And mayhap a deluded world will awaken 
to the fact that a conspiracy two centuries old 
against the Church of Christ constitutes a stand- 
ing peril to modern society. 




















NO, THANK YOU! 
WE HAVE OUR OWN ICE 


Mechanical development reinsures domestic freedom 


R. DANA SKINNER 











IN the gloomy rafters of many a huge central ice- 
making plant you can hear echoed the fateful chirp 
of several million American housewives: “We have 
ice, thank you!” It is the battle cry of the little 
machines, the Lilliputians of a mechanized world, 
in their crusade against big machines. The tiny 
machine that makes ice in your pantry refrigerator 
is a symbol of a new Declaration of Independence 
from centralized mechanical monsters. It fore- 
shadows the new individualism of the American 
home. 

Those of us who quake fearfully before the de- 
vastations of our machine age have lost sight of 
one pre-eminent fact. We do not see that the me- 
chanistic age is a “divided house,” with antibodies 
rushing to the defense against every threatened 
mechanical disease. The little ice machine is only 
one illustration. But let us consider it for a moment 
in all its benign implications. 

The independent home of a century ago had its 
ice-house. In winter the men of the family, or else 
men hired by the family, went forth to cut huge 
blocks of ice from the nearest lake, pond or stream. 
Then they packed the ice in sawdust in the family 
ice-house where it meant potential comfort and cool 
drinks throughout the following summer. Cleaning 
the ice, as needed, was perhaps a nuisance. But it 
was a small price for independence. 

Then came mechanical refrigeration, the artificial 
ice “company,” the apparent convenience of fresh 
clean ice delivered at the door every summer morn- 
ing, and a momentary release from drudgery. The 
selling out of independence to convenience was a 
subtle and beguiling process. Yet in due time, ten 
thousand homes in a given locality became utterly 
and abjectly dependent on the continuous operation 
of a single centralized ice establishment. They 
shared intimately in the dangers of a mechanical 
breakdown, of strikes and of prices dictated by 
virtual monopoly. The despotism of the ice com- 
panies proved benevolent, on the whole. There was 
never a great American ice crisis. But a despotism 
it was, stemming from the prohibitive capital cost 
of setting up machinery and plant and systems of 
distribution. 

In due time, the mechanical antibodies formed. 
The same mechanical principle that gave birth to 


the ice companies next gave birth to a generation 
of midgets, to little machines that would do in a 
few cubic inches of household space exactly the 
same thing that big machines would do in a Brob- 
dingnagian central plant. The domestic ice machine 
gave us back our independence. Ten thousand little 
machines wrested back human rights from one 
giant machine. 

Of course the process of renewed freedom is still 
incomplete. The domestic ice machine is still de- 
pendent upon centralized electric current or upon 
centralized gas companies. But the implications of 
this fact simply lead us to the next stage—now 
hardly more than a rumor—in the mechanistic 
battle for human freedom. What is to be the fate 
of central electric power production itself? 

In the last few years, sold-out homesteaders in 
several large communities have received severe jolts 
to their complacency. In one instance, the blow-out 
of a central power plant plunged half a city into 
darkness. Electric ranges stopped cooking. Electric 
ice-boxes stopped freezing. Electric elevators in 
towering buildings drooped inertly, leaving, in some 
cases, invalids stranded on top floors without heat, 
light or ready access to food supplies. Surgeons had 
to operate in hospitals by candle light. Candles 
themselves became almost priceless within an hour. 
Street traffic became a dark inferno. And the cause 
of all this? Probably (no one may ever know the 
exact truth) because one man pulled the wrong 
switch or ineptly caused a short circuit. One man 
against millions of men, women and children. The 
apogee of centralization! 

In other instances, central power has ceased by 
fiat of strikers or by the refusal of employers to 
submit promptly to arbitration or to round-table 
discussion. The merits of these cases do not con- 
cern us. The results do. The results were to write 
economic despotism in huge letters across the . 
American skies—despotism of capital or of labor 
or, more simply, of the huge machine itself, but in 
any case despotism and the death of family in- 
dependence. 

It may need only a few more shocks of this char- 
acter to set the mechanistic antibodies at work in 
electric power production. The compact domestic 
generating unit is already in use. Its price can be 
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lowered as the demand for its quantity production 
increases. At what point will these little machines 
so capture the imagination of servile multitudes as 
to destroy the giant of central power? Possibly the 
domestic units may never (except in the country) 
achieve more than an auxiliary and emergency 
value, like the auxiliary motor on a schooner. But 
it is equally possible that the housewife, with her 
own ice machine, her own electric range, her own 
electric heating plant and her own electric washing 
machines, may insist on the full and last stroke of 
her new independence, her own source of power. 
In that event, with well-stocked oil reserves, she 
can maintain the integrity of her home for months 
on end. Her mechanized army of midget machines 
will defend her liberties. 

Most of us are dimly aware of this battle of the 
machines. But all too few have seized upon its im- 
plications in ordering our philosophy of existence 
and national development. We have assumed a bit 
ruefully that mechanization must bring larger and 
ever larger units of production and distribution, 
that only centralized government was large enough 
and strong enough to modify the despotism of cen- 
tralized mechanics and centralized economy. A few 
prophets of another order, like Ralph Borsodi, have 
caught a different faith. But in the broadest vista, 
we have become fatalistic in our acceptance of giant 
machines and far too unobservant of the gallant 
armies of the little machines. 

To what extent, for example, do we find our eco- 
nomic leaders praiseful of the motor truck on the 
one ground that it is an obvious antibody to cen- 
tralized transportation? Unquestionably the rail- 
roads can do a magnificent public service in certain 
types of freight and passenger haulage. But utter 
public dependence upon them is a rea! danger to 
liberty. The motor truck, and even the private 
passenger car converted to emergency hauling 
service, provide our only insurance against a com- 
plete stoppage of services essential to life itself. 
Thirty million American homes are safer, today, 
than at any time in the past few decades, because 
of the mere existence of twenty-five million auto- 
mobiles, with localized reserves of oil and gasoline. 
Yet our economic leaders praise the truck and 
motor car for other reasons than this—for perfec- 
tion of engineering and mass production methods, 
as examples of American genius in mechanics and 
industry, but seldom, if ever, as the potential pre- 
servers of human independence, and as antibodies 
to centralization. 

We have rumors today that even our ideas con- 
cerning centralized water supply may receive sharp 
modification. Only recently we have read discus- 
sions of water vapor, or “fog,” as a better cleansing 
agent than gallons of concentrated water. If this 
should prove practicable, then a few gallons of 
stored water, combined by a little machine with 
compressed air, might easily render the average 
home independent for weeks of central water mains. 
What would happen then to threats of demolishing 
an entire city by dynamiting its water conduits? 
Of course any independence can be destroyed by 
prolonged siege. But we are not discussing inherent 
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dangers of human existence and struggle. We are 
talking only of a restoration of reasonable human 
independence from contemporary mechanical cen- 
tralization. 

In a less obvious sense than public utilities—ice, 
gas, electric power, water supply and transportation 
—the early stages of mechanical development 
have curtailed our independence in a hundred other 
directions. Automobiles are a necessity, but an auto- 
mobile strike of even several months duration would 
still leave millions of existing automobiles in circu- 
lation. A clothing strike would not yank existing 
clothes off our backs. A strike in the huge food- 
products companies would not leave us starving. 
No matter how obstinate both labor and capital 
might be in such centralized industries, the im- 
mediate threat to public existence would be slight. 
Yet ultimately those industries and many more 
have become centralized mechanisms potentially 
destructive of our independence and liberty. What 
happens in them affects our pocket books and our 
standard of living. The same is true of extensive 
agriculture and dairying. What, if any, are the 
antibodies? 

To keep within reasonable bounds, we do not 
have to assume a cow in every kitchen annex, nor 
a truck garden on every roof, nor a miniature tex- 
tile mill in every apartment. But we can see most 
readily, for instance, that intensive agriculture 
tends to localize areas of food production, and that 
in so-called “consumer-goods” industries, the con- 
stant perfection of machines is making possible 
the profitable operation of constantly smaller and 
smaller production units. The law of diminishing 
returns is so inexorable in over-sized business units 
that at some point in every one of them they can 
no longer compete seriously with a small highly 
mechanized and localized unit. There is a point, for 
example, where the mass production of clothing can 
no longer overcome by its technical economies the 
costs of transportation and wholesale and retail 
distribution. 

The point is that any human society tends to ex- 
hibit organic tendencies, and, like an organism, to 
produce antibodies to every destructive develop- 
ment. This is not meant to give e~couragement to 
fatuous optimists. Social organisn.s are no more 
immortal than individual organisms. But simple 
sanity demands some recognition, at least, of the 
healing as well as the degenerative influences at 
work in our modern mechanica! civilization. One of 
these is the brilliant attack of the little machines 
upon the giant machines. It is not wholly unlike 
the attack of Gallieni’s Paris taxicabs upon the 
German military machine at the Marne. Auto- 
mobiles supporting the individual against the rail- 
roads, mechanical refrigerators giving the house- 
wife independence from the ice companies, small 
lighting and power plants emancipating whole sec- 
tions from centralized electricity, the Jacks of in- 
vention killing the ominous giants of mechanics; 
all these and many others are far more than acci- 
dental phenomena. They are the organic defense of 
society against slavery to the machine and central 
control. 
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NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE PZP 


ONE of the matters not talked about in Germany 
is the address made in person this summer by Dr. 
Frank, Minister of Justice of the Third Reich, to 
the honorary judges of the Rechtswahrerbund, the 
association for the preservation of justice. Dr. 
Frank told the judges that sometimes their National 
Socialist zeal got the better of them; so much so, 
that they condemned innocent people. “A judge will 
foolishly sentence a person to several months of 
prison for some mere casual utterance. In short, 
he wants to show how good and loyal a National 
Socialist he is.” 

This over-zeal in the cause of the law was due, 
said Dr. Frank, to Parteizugehdrigkeitspsychose. 
When people become affected with Parteizugehdrig- 
keitspsychose there is no telling what they will do. 
Literally it is a psychosis about belonging to the 
party, and it takes two forms: one negative and the 
other positive. When you have negative PZP, says 
the Minister of Justice, you say to yourself: “The 
game is up. I can never be anything, I can never do 
anything, I must retire to private life, because I 
have nothing to do with the party.”” When the posi- 
tive indication appears you exclaim: “I must now 
be 100-per-cent National Socialist, to make up for 
all that I have neglected to date.” 

PZP, in Dr. Frank’s opinion, is a “terrible psy- 
chic and psychological development.” A perfectly 
respectable citizen now a judge, will be led to grave 
excesses by it. Whatever Dr. Frank thinks of it, 
PZP is to blame for a good part of the incredible 
travesties of justice that have taken place in Ger- 
many in recent times. They represent precisely 
what happens when a racial minority (in the case 
of the Jews) or a religious minority (in the case of 
the Catholics) is deprived of all rights against an 
overwhelming majority, that is political, religious 
(or anti-religious) and/or racial all in one. 

Because of my dislike of PZP I find myself 
obliged to stick to my criticism of remarks made by 
Arthur Krock, Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times, at the Williamstown Institute of 
Human Relations, as expressed in this column for 
September 18. Mr. Krock has replied to that crit- 
icism in a letter as follows: 


I read with interest your penetrating discussion of 
the Williamstown conversations. I made a careful 
distinction between the delay in the wages-and-hours 
legislation and the defeat of the Supreme Court 
proposals. My point was that when, through dem- 
ocratic processes, an issue has been affirmatively 
certified, the party elected on that certification must 
go through with its promise if democracy is not to 
be undermined. That was not the situation at all 
with regard to the Supreme Court proposals, but it 
distinctly was on the wages-and-hours bill. 

No minority, in my opinion, can ask anything be- 
yond the specific submission of the issue to the 


people. I think very little of the form in which the 

wages-and-hours bill was written, but that does not 

change the obligation, to my mind. 

Mr. Krock’s reply corresponds to my recollection 
of the clear distinction he made at Williamstown 
between the issues on the Supreme Court and on 
the wages-and-hours bill. It also brings out more 
clearly his idea as to the position of minorities. But, 
though I see his distinction, I cannot agree with his 
propositions. 

That, if an issue has been affirmatively certified, 
the party elected upon that certification must hold 
to its campaign promises if democracy is not to be 
undermined, is true as a general principle. But it is 
only a general principle, and to push it too far is as 
disastrous as to neglect it. If a man is elected to 
executive office on the understanding that he will 
do what he can to bring order into a disordered 
condition of wages and hours, he is certainly recre- 
ant to democracy if he forgets about his promise, 
and leaves everything in the status quo as before. 
But this is not the same as pledging oneself to a 
specific piece of legislation. Some antics of the 
minority to whom Mr. Krock refers seemed to in- 
dicate that they were opposed to any wages-and- 
hours legislation at all. Some of their arguments 
were outrageous and censurable. Nevertheless, what 
they did block was a specific bill. The tragedy of 
the whole affair was that the general principle of 
the election promise aborted into that sort of a bill. 

I flatly cannot accept the idea that “no minority 
can ask anything beyond the specific submission of 
the issue to the people.”’ These few words take away 
at one sweep the human rights of a political minor- 
ity, and reduce it to a helpless victim following out 
the alleged “mandate” of the majority. 

If a political minority is thus subjected to the 
majority, what hope remains for a religious or 
racial minority? May not the unpopular religious 
group, or the racially weak group find itself at the 
mercy of those who excel it either in political power 
or in actual numbers? What hope is there for such 
a racial or religious minority when the majority 
holds, not only the legislative and executive power, 
but has enthroned itself upon the judicial bench as 
well? 

Is Germany alone capable of “positive” PZP? Or 
may the germs of this ailment be capable of cross- 
ing the ocean? And are the minority to be con- 
demned to “negative” PZP? If the majority party 
and its mandates become supreme in this country, 
the door is opened in public life to a party-belong- 
ing-psychosis which I am convinced Mr. Krock him- 
self would be the first to condemn and would expose 
with his usual quiet humor and clear analysis. 
Politics, race and religion should be kept free on 
the bench or in the capitol from PZP. 

JOHN LAFARGE 
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MAKING BLACK WHITE 


NOTHING less than amusing are the reactions of 
our “liberal” friends to the appointment of Hugo 
L. Black to the Supreme Court. Human like our- 
selves, they at first heard the news in stunned si- 
lence. Today they are vocal, and not even one of 
those lawyers drummed out of court by the Presi- 
dent in his Constitution Day speech, could put up 
a more specious pleading. 

The substance of the latest defense is amazing 
as well as amusing. What the Klan did in the way 
of stirring up a hell of religious and racial discord, 
was just good clean fun. We know that because 
the New Republic solemnly informs us that join- 
ing the Klan “was much like what joining the Ro- 
tary or the Kiwanis is in some small Midwestern 
town.” In the opinion of the Nation, however, Mr. 
Black was an innocent and unsuspecting soul who 
did not know what he was doing when he took, if 
he took, the oath of a Klansman. Perhaps Mr. 
Black really did not know what the Klan was, but, 
as Dorothy Thompson remarks, this means that 
while Mr. Black was not a rascal, he was certainly 
a “sap,” 

The redoubtable Harry Elmer Barnes offers an- 
other line of defense. At first he mildly regretted 
the connection of Mr. Black with the Klan; now 
he finds that this vicious association of brutes and 
cowards, imitated but not equaled by the recent 
“Black Legion” in Michigan, really gave Mr. Black 
a training which will fit him admirably for the 
work of the Supreme Court. The memory of the 
past, employed in persecuting the helpless, he 
writes, will make the new Justice lean backward 
in his zeal to do right by every petitioner appearing 
before him! 

Using the same principle, we suggest that the 
President select his Federal judges in future from 
the gentlemen now sojourning in our State and 
Federal penitentiaries. Al Capone at once comes to 
mind, and at the expiration of his term he should, 
on Mr. Barnes’s theory, make an admirable chief 
justice. 

But all the sophistry of the “liberals” disappears 
as we turn our eyes to Alabama in 1922. It is true, 
as the New Republic contends, that for many join- 
ing the Klan was like joining the Rotary or Ki- 
wanis. But not for all. To the bigoted, to the illiter- 
ate, to men whose minds had been poisoned by 
vice, membership in the Klan was a release that 
was welcome. It gave them an opportunity to op- 
press their defenseless neighbors with impunity, 
and on many occasions to harry them with sadis- 
tic cruelty. 

But in this darkness one man stood out to rep- 
resent what was most precious in the soul of the 
Old South. He spoke for her sons and daughters 
who had suffered and died for liberty. 

That man was not Hugo L. Black, the former 
police-court judge. It was Oscar Underwood, who 
scorned the Klan and rather than seek its support 
retired from public life. 

It is not easy to make black white. 
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RIGHTS IN GERMANY 


HITLER in his radio address to the world pro- 
claimed that the sole purpose of the Nazi Govern- 
ment was to secure to every individual the free 
exercise of his rights. Probably he told the truth, 
for it would appear that in Germany the individual 
has no rights. At best he can enjoy only a grant 
or franchise revocable at will by the Government. 
But before we scoff at Germany, let us reflect that 
Hitler’s theory of government is in high favor in 
certain quarters in this country. It is the theory 
necessarily defended by everyone who denies the 
Catholic doctrine of natural rights. 





A BALANCED bUL 


ONCE more the President has promised that 
the budget is to be balanced. The latest an- 
nouncement differs from its predecessors in set- 
ting a date. 

It may be that the President’s sanguine spirit 
induces him to take a view of the prospects 
that is too favorable. In matters of finance, it 
sometimes seems to us, the President is a blood- 
brother of Bob Sawyer, well-known to old- 
fashioned folk who still read Pickwick Papers. 
Bob’s interviews with his landlady, touching 
his overdue rent, were not always pleasant, 
but they rarely depressed his blithe spirit. “T 
have no doubt, Mrs. Raddle,” he would say, 
soothingly, “that before the middle of next 
week we shall be able to set ourselves quite 
square, and go on on a better system after- 
wards.” Today the United States is in Bob Saw- 
yer’s position. For some years its expenses have 
been considerably greater than its income, and 
its sources of income are becoming steadily 
more difficult to tap. 

It may be assumed that balancing the budget 
means that we must retrench expenditures, or 
lay new taxes, or adopt both methods simul- 
taneously. We venture the opinion that expendi- 
tures will not be substantially reduced. They 
could be, and they should be, but the virtue of 
politicians is at best a fragile thing, unequal to 
the task of closing the pie-counter on the eve 
of election-day. The Congressional elections 
next year are all-important if the policies of 
Mr. Roosevelt, “whatever they may be,” to bor- 
row a phrase from Mr. Farley, are to be con- 
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RICH MEN 


LET us forget the lawyers at Philadelphia in 1776 
and 1787, and think for a moment on the rich 
men there. Perhaps in these days they might be 
styled economic royalists, but their influence in 
founding this Republic was very potent. There was 
George Washington, a gentleman of landed estates, 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, probably the rich- 
est man in the Colonies, and Thomas Jefferson— 
not to speak of Robert Morris, the banker. But 
lawyers and rich men and poor men worked to- 
gether for the common good. That is what we 
should be doing, instead of stirring up hatred. 


BY JUNE 


tinued. A hostile Congress could check them, 
and it would. More probably, it would stop 
them. The issue for next year is clear-cut, and 
it does not fit in with retrenchment. 

The alternative is new and higher taxes. 
That, too, cuts your politician to the heart; still 
he prefers it to any scheme which involves re- 
ducing the largess and abolishing useless but 
costly jobs. He knows that usually it is possible 
to persuade Bill and Joe and John, that the rich 
will pay these new taxes. Perhaps, then, it was 
a somewhat incautious move when Represen- 
tative Vinson, chairman of a House sub-com- 
mittee on taxation, remarked that the next 
Congress might enact a tax-bill which every 
wage-earner would feel. This bill would tax 
small incomes, and the tax would be taken from 
the pay-envelope. 

This direct tax would work hardship on 
many. But we are not sure it would be an un- 
mixed evil. A direct tax, taken out of wages 
week after week, will make us tax-conscious. 
And until we are tax-conscious, the Government 
will go on spending money like a sailor on a 
holiday. 

The budget must be balanced for the sake of 
national solvency. It will never be balanced un- 
less as a people we learn that governments like 
individuals must measure their expenditures by 
their income. Our resources are great, but they 
are not without fairly definite limits. We are 
rapidly approaching those limits, and within 
another year even a slashing reduction in ex- 
penditures may not avail to save us. 


SS 





C.1.0. COMMUNISM 


IN convention at Denver, the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor is issu- 
ing bulletins which show that all is not well with 
organized labor. The roseate hopes of a year ago 
have faded, and the advent of the C.I.0. and the 
National Labor Relations Board has brought the 
Department face to face with sobering facts. It is 
to the credit of the Department that it make no 
attempt to dodge them. 

The Department’s criticism of the C.I.O. may 
seem to be nothing more than an attack of one 
labor organization upon another. So it would ap- 
pear at first sight. It seems to us, however, that 
an indictment has been drawn up which the C.1.O. 
must answer. The indictment alleges, first, that in 
recruiting members the C.I.O. has made use of 
methods of compulsion and violence which would 
disgrace Chowderhead Cohen; and next, that the 
C.I.0. has not only permitted but in some cases en- 
couraged the control of newly-formed unions by 
notorious Communists. 

As to violent methods, we have always rejected 
the contention that they are utterly wrong when 
used by an employer, but excusable if not actually 
praiseworthy when adopted by a union. The expres- 
sion of this opinion, which we take to be thoroughly 
Catholic, has brought us much criticism, even from 
Catholics who, we had supposed, would know that 
two wrongs do not make a right. It is bad enough 
when capital employs vicious means against labor. 
But when one labor organization strives to con- 
vince another of its error by using guns, brickbats 
and similar arguments, the public can hardly be 
blamed if it concludes that all labor organizations 
are founded on violence, and that all are equally 
hostile to the common good. Labor stands to lose 
far more than capital when it defies law and order. 

We agree with the Department that the mild dis- 
claimer of Communism by John L. Lewis in his 
Labor Day address is not satisfactory. As this Re- 
view has observed, it is easy to understand that in 
the first days of organization the C.I.0O. was hard- 
ly in a position to pick and choose its members. But 
the pioneering stage has passed, and if the C.I.O. 
expects to continue its work for organized labor 
with the favor of the public, it must take a definite 
stand on Communism. When the C.I.0. welcomes 
Communists as members, approves many as or- 
ganizers and advances others to high position in its 
counsels, mild denunciations of Communism by 
President Lewis bewilder the public and make it 
suspicious of the C.I.O.’s ulterior purposes. 

According to the Denver report, up to 1936 
American labor associations had kept themselves 
clear from Communism, but in that year “the bars 
were let down.”’ Men known to be Communists were 
put on the C.I.O. payroll as organizers, and mem- 
bers of the Communist party were appointed to 
take charge of “a large number of newly organized 
C.I.O. local unions.” Today, the report continues, 
“a very large number of active members and of- 
ficers of the Communist party are on the C.I.O. 
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payroll as organizers in steel, in automobiles, in the 
oil fields and in the textile industries.”’ One of these 
organizers, according to the report, is William 
Weinstone, American representative of the execu- 
tive committee of the Communist International in 
Moscow. 

Anyone who has had the experience of attempt- 
ing to form a labor group knows that when the net 
is let down into the sea, a large number of queer 
fish are drawn up. A wise organizer throws them 
back at the first opportunity. But John L. Lewis 
stays his hand. Not only has he not thrown them 
back, but he has put some on the market under 
his guarantee. 

We entertain no hostility to the C.I.O. When 
John L. Lewis announced his plans to organize the 
heavy industries, they were approved by this Re- 
view as the only practicable method of securing 
the rights of wage-earners in a number of indus- 
tries where for years they had been exploited. Pre- 
cisely because we believe that the C. I. O. has some- 
thing to give organized labor which no other group 
can offer, we deprecate the violence that has been 
tolerated by Mr. Lewis, and his weakness in deal- 
ing with the Communistic infiltrations into the 
C.I.O. With Leo XIII, we hold that rights must be 
religiously respected wherever they are found, and 
we utterly condemn the theory, apparently held by 
some C.I.O. leaders, that the end in view alone is 
important, and not the methods by which that end 
is attained. In our judgment organized labor has 
nothing to gain by violence, or by any unlawful 
or immoral means, except discredit and ruin. 

For the sake of all wage-earners and in particu- 
lar of wage-earners in industries as yet not organ- 
ized by labor, we hope that the C.I.O. will at once 
take a stand against Communism. Mr. Lewis may 
be content with half-hearted statements, but we 
can assure him that the public is not. 


VALUE $1.00 


PLANS for a census of the unemployed have been 
announced, and they discourage all who believe 
that an accurate census is absolutely necessary if 
Federal relief is to be put on an understandable 
basis. The director, John Bigger, will receive a 
salary of $1.00 per year. That is about what the 
results will be worth. 

But that is not Mr. Bigger’s fault. Nobody knows 
whose fault it is, because nobody knows who drew 
up this plan to make a real census impossible. About 
thirty million questionnaires will be mailed to in- 
divduals and organizations. Those who wish to an- 
swer will probably answer. Those who do not wish 
to answer need not answer. The result will be at 
best a pile of returns, useless because incomplete 
and unchecked. 

We have never been able to understand why a 
Government which has spent billions on unem- 
ployment, and proposes to spend more billions, 
blocks every attempt to take a census of unemploy- 
ment. Harry Hopkins may know the answer, but 
he is not sharing it with us who must pay the bill. 
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A DANGEROUS PRAYER 


LIFE on earth, holy writers tell us, is a warfare. 
Our petty squabbles, the resentments we cherish, 
our futile heartburnings, tell us the same story. 
We nourish our wrath to keep it warm, and then 
we spill it in a scalding stream over some unlucky 
associate who, we think, has offended us. 

That night we get down on our knees, and as 
part of our evening devotions we recite the “Our 
Father.” It is a most dangerous prayer, for in it 
we issue a challenge to God. “Forgive us our tres- 
passes,” we pray, “as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us.” And all the while in the back of 
our minds lurks the resolution: “I'll get even with 
him, if it’s the last thing I do.” 

As long as resentment sears our heart, the “Our 
Father” is not only a dangerous but a disastrous 
form of prayer. God might take us at our word. 
What is recommended for one in this state is a 
recital of this beautiful prayer, beginning with the 
petition for Divine forgiveness. He need not trouble 
himself with what goes before or follows. What he 
needs badly is a soul-searching meditation on the 
text: “As we forgive those who trespass against 
us.”” Only when we can tell God truly that forgive- 
ness has taken the place of hardness and resent- 
ment in our hearts, can we safely ask Him to deal 
with our transgressions as we deal with the trans- 
gressions of our fellow-men. 

Forgiveness is the lesson of tomorrow’s Gospel. 
Our Lord tells us a striking parable (Saint Mat- 
thew, xviii, 23-35) of a king who began to look 
over the accounts of his servants. One among them 
owed him ten thousand talents, and because he 
could not pay, the king ordered his goods seized, 
and his wife and children sold into slavery. The un- 
fortunate man begged for mercy, but on obtaining 
it went out and throttled one of his own debtors 
who owed him only a hundred pence. There was no 
moratorium on this occasion, for the man went to 
jail, and there he stayed until he could find the 
hundred pence, and pay. But the story does not end 
here. The matter came to the king’s ears, and send- 
ing for his merciless servant, he read him a homily 
on forgiveness which he concluded by delivering 
him to the torturers until the debt was paid. 

Let us restrain our applause until we have looked 
deeply into our hearts. Perhaps we do not actually 
throttle those whom we consider in our debt. But 
only God knows all the misery and wretchedness 
that is caused in families, and among those who 
should be friends, by our uncharitable words and 
deeds, by our unwillingness to forgive. Often what 
we do is saved from the guilt of serious sin only 
by the fact that we are too stupid to realize what 
we do. Surely when our hardness causes real grief 
to others, when it sets families at variance, when it 
infects our hearts and checks the good that we can 
and ought to do, the matter is not light. 

We owe God so much that it ill becomes any of 
us to exact the pound of flesh. Often when we are 
most offended, the truth may be that we are the 
real, or at least the more serious offender. Not an 
ounce, still less a pound, is due us. 
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WASHINGTON. Attorney General Cummings ad- 
mitted under questioning that former Senator J. 
Thomas Heflin, notorious anti-Catholic, was a 
special attorney for his department for about a 
year. Heflin resigned September 18 when he entered 
the Alabama Senatorial race. . . . Following the 
Presidential prediction of a balanced budget, Sen- 
ator Byrd of Virginia urged action, rather than 
talk. “The only way to stop spending money is to 
stop writing checks,” he declared. . . . Secretary 
Hull backed up the League of Nations’ condemna- 
tion of Japanese aerial bombardment of Chinese 
open cities. ... James A. Farley will resign as Post- 
master General, become president of the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company, a report said. . . . Jus- 
tice Hugo L. Black, landed at Norfolk, Va., but 
refused to answer the Klan charges. One reporter 
asked: “Mr. Justice, will you answer the specific 
question whether you are or have been a member of 
the Invisible Empire, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan?” 
Mr. Black would not answer the reporter’s query. 
On October 1, Justice Black spoke on a coast-to- 
coast hook-up and strove to defend his position. 


THE PRESIDENT. As his train pushed through 
Iowa, Mr. Roosevelt made speeches at various stops. 
In one crowd, a man shouted: “We'll be voting for 
you in 1940.” The President laughed. . . . As the 
train pointed for Cheyenne, it was revealed the 
President had not invited Senator O’Mahoney, 
Court-packing foe, to accompany him across Wyom- 
ing, and that invitations had been extended to the 
State’s other Senator, H. H. Schwartz, and other 
high officials. Senator O’Mahoney, nevertheless, 
swung aboard the Presidential train, welcomed the 
President and rode across the State with him. .. . 
In Wyoming, the President defended his spending 
policy, said the “greater part of the emergency is 
over.” At Yellowstone Park, a man led a small 
group in cheers for the President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt. “Three cheers for the President and his wife, 
but don’t change the Supreme Court,” he shouted. 
. . . Senator Borah met the President at Boise, 
Idaho. There Mr. Roosevelt told the crowd of his 
“planning” for a better nation. . . . At Bonneville 
Dam, which stretches across the Columbia River 
between Washington and Oregon, the President 
promised widespread dissemination of Bonneville 
power, reiterated his belief in a redistribution of 
the nation’s population, declared he expected to 
have the budget balanced by the next fiscal year. 


AT Home. In New York City, the Socialist and 
Communist parties withdrew from the Mayoralty 
race to free their members to vote for La Guardia 
under the American Labor party emblem. ... At 


the meeting of the American Bar Association in 
Kansas City, its president, Frederick H. Stinchfield, 
asserted that the Roosevelt Administration appar- 
ently was determined “to destroy the Supreme 
Court of the United States as we have heretofore 
known that Court.” Speaking of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
appointment of Hugo L. Black, Mr. Stinchfield said: 
“He is a sample of what the other five would be.” 
The opening session of the Association’s annual 
convention witnessed bitter criticism of President 
Roosevelt’s view of the Constitution. The conven- 
tion voted unanimously to set up a special commit- 
tee to fight any further changes in the Supreme 
Court. The committee will report any renewed 
moves against the Court. A referendum of the en- 
tire membership will then decide what action the 
committee shall take. 


SPAIN. A plot to overthrow the Red Government 
was suppressed in Madrid. . . . In Northwestern 
Spain, through heavy fighting and heavy snow- 
storms, the Nationalists continued to advance. The 
Franco columns captured Ribadesella, Biscayan 
coast town thirty miles east of Gijon. . . . Another 
Anarchist uprising in Barcelona was frustrated by 
the seizure of 6,000 grenades, 3,000 rifiles, many 
trench mortars. . . . Nationalists attacked fiercely 
south of Toledo capturing Casa de la Legua.... 
Continuous fighting was reported in the mining 
area near Penarroya, forty miles northwest of 
Cordoba. . . . In Northeast Spain a large-scale battle 
raged, Nationalists striving to cut off Leftist access 
to France. Nationalists took the offensive at Sara- 
gossa. .. . 1,400 more Spanish children from Gijon 
were sent to Russia. 


AROUND SHANGHAI. Fierce assaults by Japanese 
forces massed in the Shanghai sector failed to push 
the Chinese back. The territory on the Shanghai 
front is covered with swamp-like rice paddies criss- 
crossed by canals, a terrain that has thus far baffled 
the highly mechanized Nipponese army. . . . Japan, 
fearing Soviet intervention the more the war is 
prolonged, took to the air to hasten a decision. Jap- 
anese air armadas flew over Central and South 
China, tossing a rain of death on twenty Chinese 
cities. Wave after wave of the air raiders zoomed 
over Nanking, Canton, Hankow, Wuchang, Han- 
yang, Nanchang and other communities, leaving the 
streets littered with dead men, women, children. 
Women and children caught in the debris of 
wrecked homes, shrieked for aid. Thousands, crazed 
by grief and terror, roamed the streets searching 
for relatives. Practically all the victims were 
civilians. . .. Protests against this slaughter of non- 
combatants poured into Tokyo from nations every- 
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where. .. . To the United States’ protest, Japan re- 
plied she would continue on her course. . . . Chinese 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek declared that the 
United States and other signatories of the Nine- 
Power treaty are violating their obligations. This 
treaty, signed in Washington in 1922, pledged the 
signatories to maintain the integrity of China... . 
A movement for a world boycott of Japanese mer- 
chandise was gaining momentum in England. 


NorTH CHINA. In the North China campaign, the 
flag of the Rising Sun moved along faster. Nip- 
ponese legions massed around the fifty-foot walls 
of Paoting, capital of Hopeh Province, eighty miles 
southwest of Peiping. They stormed and captured 
the Hopeh capital. . . . Tsangchow on the Tientsin- 
Pukow railway fell into their hands. . . . Paoting 
and Tsangchow were the western and eastern key 
points respectively of the Chinese defense system 
across Hopeh. . . . In Suiyuan Province, Japanese 
columns and Mongol horsemen, against stubborn 
Chinese resistance, seized Pingtichuan, eastern 
gateway to the region between China proper and 
the Soviet-protected Outer Mongolia. 


THE VATICAN. On the Feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel, Pope Pius issued a 3,500-word Encycli- 
cal, urging the faithful to practise devotion to the 
Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary, especially dur- 
ing October, and strongly condemning Communist, 
neo-pagan and atheist theories which are today at- 
tempting to destroy Christian civilization. Although 
not specifically mentioned, Germany, Russia, Red 
Spain and Mexico are manifestly rebuked. . . . The 
long history of the Church shows that the Blessed 
Virgin has never failed to protect the faithful, the 
Encyclical declares, and now that “a wave of athe- 
ism sweeps over the world and threatens destruc- 
tion of all civilization,’”’ recourse must be had to 
Mary “whom God willed to be the dispenser of His 
favor.” ... The Hitler press some time ago ridiculed 
the Polish shrine at Czenstochowa, devoted to the 
Virgin Mary. The Holy Father associates himself 
with the protest of the Polish episcopate and people 
against the insults that were heaped on the Virgin 
Mary by the Nazi newspapers. . . . The Holy Father 
asks that thanks be rendered to Mary for his res- 
toration to health. 


HITLER-MUSSOLINI. Following an ovation from a 
huge crowd in Rome, Premier Mussolini, September 
24, boarded a special train of nine armored coaches, 
commenced his journey to Germany. Along the 
railway lines through Italy, Austria, Germany, sol- 
diers with fixed bayonets stood at every telegraph 
pole, guarding the route. The train finally came to 
a stop in the gayly decorated station in Munich. 
First to alight was Benito Mussolini. He had visited 
Germany many years before. He was then an un- 
known newspaperman; nobody had noticed him. 
This time the entire German nation was lined up 
to welcome him. Former corporal, Adolf Hitler, now 
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Reichsfuehrer, grasped him cordially by the hand, 
the highest officials of the land were bowing. The 
acclaim of thousands reached his ears as he rode 
with Hitler through Munich’s crowded thorough- 
fares. .. . The two leaders left for Mecklenburg, saw 
the German army in its Autumn maneuvers... . 
Two million Germans packed ten to fifteen deep 
along a five-mile route roared Berlin’s welcome to 
Mussolini. . . . Hitler and Mussolini stressed the 
firmness of the Berlin-Rome axis, pointed out that 
it did not exclude other nations from joining it. 
Both leaders emphasized their desire for peace... . 
September 29, Mussolini climbed into his special 
train, stood for a time at his compartment window 
exchanging a few parting words with Hitler. Then 
the train commenced slowly moving, and the his- 
toric meeting of the two men who govern more than 
one hundred million souls was ended. . . . Time will 
show the inner meaning of Mussolini’s visit. That 
some definite understanding was arrived at, no one 
doubts. What that understanding is, only the inner 
circles of the two countries know. 


Russia. The Soviets took nineteen lives at Vladi- 
vostok. . . . They shot eight more citizens in the 
Azov-Black Sea Province. . . . Charged with dis- 
rupting electric power, ten citizens were executed 
in Leningrad. . . . Four of Stalin’s subjects faced a 
firing squad in the Kharkov region of the Ukraine; 
three more in Crimea. . . . At Nizhnyudinsk, East 
Siberia, four comrades were executed; four grain 
officials were riddled with bullets at Tula. . . . Seven 
comrades were convicted in Karelia of mismanaging 
collective farms. . . . Six men, from the construc- 
tion chief to the bookkeeper in a chemical plant 
received death sentences in Krasnovodsk, Turnk- 
men, Trans-Caucasia. . . . Twelve connected with 
tractor stations in the Caucasus Mountains were 
shot. ... Five men charged with grain spoilage were 
executed in Moscow. . . . Four officials of a sugar 
factory in Kiev were stood against a wall and shot. 
. . . The Government ordered a new census to be 
taken in January 1939. 


FOOTNOTES. The League of Nations opened its 
new palace in Geneva, then adopted its Advisory 
Committee’s resolution declaring inexcusable “the 
bombardment by Japanese aircraft of open towns 
in China.” . . . The British Government instructed 
its Ambassador in Tokyo to acquaint the Japanese 
Government of the “horror felt” in England “at the 
deplorable loss of life among the civilian popula- 
tion” in China caused by Japanese airmen... . The 
head of one of the largest chains of soda fountain 
stores in England cancelled an order for 100,000,- 
000 straws when he read of Japanese strafing. .. . 
In Rio De Janeiro, Minister of Justice Soares an- 
nounced that martial law would be proclaimed in 
Brazil for a ninety-day period in order to frustrate 
agents of the Communist International. The Gov- 
ernment declared it had evidence that a Leftist 
uprising similar to the one staged in November 
1935 was planned for October 27 of this year. 





























WANTS VIGOROUS PROTEST 


EDITOR: I cannot congratulate you too heartily 
upon your editorial regarding Justice Hugo Black 
(AMERICA, September 25), and I wish to urge you 
to consider seriously an uninterrupted series of 
editorials on the same subject. 

Nobody knows better than AMERICA how neces- 
sary it is to bring unremitting pressure upon self- 
seeking politicians and others who insolently and 
defiantly insist upon taking action, whether legis- 
lative or appointive, to suit their own purposes re- 
gardless of the promptings of sound morality and 
sound economic principle. Hence, it may be entirely 
unnecessary for me to urge you to keep insisting 
on the impropriety of the President’s unconsidered 
appointment of Justice Black and the gratuitous 
contempt for the rights of Catholics, Jews and Ne- 
groes. 

If not at variance with your policy, it might be 
advisable to consider recommending to subscribers 
that they write their Senators and Representatives 
and protest most vigorously against what appears to 
have been a stupid and vengeful action on the part 
of the President. If this does not relieve the present 
situation, at least it may be helpful when the Presi- 
dent is considering another Supreme Court appoint- 
ment. 

New York, N. Y. 


LABOR LIBERATOR LEWIS 


EDITOR: As one of the thousands of Catholic 
priests who owe their education and now their living 
to the self-sacrificing contributions of the laboring 
classes, I protest as strongly as I can the self-satis- 
fied, unworthy and misleading remarks of Father 
Blakely on the speech of John L. Lewis made the 
evening of September 30. 

Self-satisfied, I say, because he writes as if he 
were dealing with a subject that would not be out 
of place in a collection of Lamb’s essays. No priest 
who has made any attempt to find out the feelings 
of the laboring classes concerning what they con- 
sider the clerical contempt of their problems could 
write in such a detached manner. The heart of the 
laboring man is burning with bitterness and class- 
room lectures of priests appear, not as the writers 
or speakers wish them to appear, but as the prod- 
ucts of men who are immune to the suffering of the 
people whose sacrifices put them in high places. 

Unworthy, I say, because he attributes the evi- 
dent sincerity of a man burning with his ideal to 
base motives simply because that man expressed 
his ideal in oratory at a white heat. Some one of 
those who first heard the flaming words of Saint 
Paul must have used the equivalent of “Dema- 
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gogue!” Was the heart of Lincoln only great when 
he became the Great Emancipator? Was Daniel 
O’Connell in ascendancy a demagogue and at the 
peak The Liberator of Ireland? 

Misleading, I say, because when group murder is 
committed on one side, sporadic violence on the 
other, Father Blakely (after, I am sure, mature 
deliberation and taking into consideration, no doubt, 
the many perplexing elements to be sifted judicious- 
ly so that neither of the conflicting parties may 
suffer any injury in their respective positions) 
comes to the conclusion that “Mr. Lewis’s seeming 
indifference to violence is not the sole disturbing 
factor in the present situation.” There is a soul- 
disturbing factor that I am thinking about; and that 
is that a Catholic priest puts on the same level of 
brutality calculated murder and the natural lack of 
restraint in the minds of men goaded to near in- 
sanity by centuries of sadistic oppression. 

And because Mr. Lewis threatens mass reprisal 
on those who think it expedient to put off the in- 
evitable yet a little while, the connotative term, 
politician, is applied to him. So that is what the 
Catholic Church did with the Legion of Decency— 
played politics! 

I am sorry that Father Blakely has the inclina- 
tion, and I deny him the right, to pedantically dis- 
cuss the present condition of labor in this country. 
For considering the class of people to whom the 
average priest ministers and the class of people who 
make it possible for all priests to minister, it ill 
behooves any priest “who has supped at Labor’s 
table and who has been sheltered in Labor’s house” 
to curse with equal fervor and fine impartiality both 
labor and its adversaries, when they become locked 
in deadly embrace. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Rev. THOMAS R. MURPHY 


SCHOOLS FOR THE NEGRO 


EDITOR: A number of requests have come to me 
to answer T. F. Peters’ challenge (AMERICA, Sep- 
tember 11) to Father Gillard’s recent article. It 
appears that Mr. Peters is not as aware of the gen- 
eral situation in Chicago as is Father Gillard or he 
would know that the latter has not given a false 
impression of Chicago. 

In recent years De Paul has liberalized its policy. 
Loyola for many years has had colored students, 
though it has exercised the restrictions in the Medi- 
cal School described by T. F. Peters. But it is per- 
haps no exaggeration to state that the attitude of 
the majority of our Catholic schools in Chicago in 
regard to the admittance of colored students has 
long been an open scandal. This has involved schools 
in all age groups. Of the hundreds of parish grade 
schools in the city, about six, outside the so-called 
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“colored - reason “hive colored: stidents, enrolled. 
Several schools,.of which my ‘parish’ schdol is one, 
once admitted eoloxéd students, but now bar them, 
following the wave ‘of’ inéréasiiig, discrimination 
which occurred for several years. Occasionally, a 
colored child is granted admission if the mother 
will state that he is a Spaniard, Mexican, or Puerto 
Rican—anything but an American Negro. 

The high schools and academies likewise are 
closed. There is one high school “for colored’”’ which, 
like most segregated institutions, is heroically 
struggling in the face of utterly inadequate funds 
and equipment. Exactly six blocks away, still in a 
neighborhood inhabited entirely by colored people, 
is a well-equipped high school which not only will 
not admit colored students, but which even refused 
to allow its gymnasium to be used for a basketball 
game between students of the first high school and 
those of another. Recently, the bar was lowered in 
one high school when a colored boy was admitted 
by the dean; however, the boy was promptly put 
out by the superior of the Order. 

In view of the fact that Father Gillard’s article 
dealt with a young lady who was desirous of enter- 
ing a girl’s school, it is unfortunate that Mr. Peters 
did not inquire of such schools as Mundelein, or 
Rosary or St. Xavier, for these schools have been 
quite frank in their raising of the color bar. It is 
only fair to state that on the faculties of each of 
these schools there are individuals who are opposed 
to this un-Christian stand—a hopeless minority. 

One of the strange features in the Chicago situa- 
tion is the fact that many Chicago Catholics are 
not as aware of the situation as are the mass of 
non-Catholics. And, of course, the Communists have 
used this discrimination as a talking point in their 
appeal to the colored population for many years. 
For several years, also, the Chicago branch of the 
National Catholic Interracial Federation vigorously 
fought this discrimination, attempting to get the 
priests and nuns involved to adopt a Christian atti- 
tude; until finally, many of its members gave up in 
despair. The Chicago Catholic Workers have been 
actively engaged in combating this injustice, work- 
ing mainly to build up sentiment among the stu- 
dent body of the schools. 

There is at least one parish school which is serv- 
ing as a beacon light. Nineteen colored children are 
enrolled in this, their parish school. The priests in- 
sist not only that there be no discrimination in ad- 
mittance of colored students, the minimum pro- 
gram of justice, but that there be no discrimination 
within the school. 

Those who have been working for interracial 
justice welcome not only such articles as that of 
Father Gillard’s but also such comments as that of 
Mr. Peters, for through such discussion will public 
sentiment be aroused and the condition corrected. 
In the meantime, some of our colored Catholic chil- 
dren travel miles daily to the four schools located 
in colored neighborhoods. The majority, however, 
are attending the public or Protestant grade 
schools, high schools and colleges—for colored 
Catholic Chicagoans are going to school! 

Chicago, Ill. ARTHUR G. FALLS, M.D. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


EDITOR: I was naturally much interested in the 
article in a recent issue, How the Boatmaster 
was Chosen for New Yakima. The author’s ex- 
perience in trying to obtain any definite informa- 
tion whatever in this case is the kind of thing that 
is discouraging, and if we can get enough such 
incidents aired it may help to remedy the situation. 
New York, N. Y. Mrs. H. P. RHuDy 
National Civil Service Reform League 


WAGNER AND BEETHOVEN 


EDITOR: It is not surprising to read under Scrip 
and Staff (September 25) that the composer Wag- 
ner probably drew some of his important melodies 
from Gregorian chant. I have long suspected that he 
also turned profitably to the mighty Beethoven for 
occasional material. The funeral march of the 
Eroica symphony may have assisted Wagner the- 
matically, while several of the latter’s highly lauded 
orchestral effects seem to have a prototype in the 
Titan’s Fidelio overture. 

Nor is it strange, then, that Wagner gave gener- 
ous tribute to Beethoven, honoring his genius on 
many and varied occasions. He could not resist it. 
The celestial grandeur of the Beethoven orchestra 
is without parallel in the literature of music. 

Baltimore, Md. THOMAS J. LEARY 


AID FOR SPAIN 


EDITOR: I am enclosing an editorial on Spanish 
Relief which appeared in yesterday’s Boston Post. 
I feel certain that its subject matter will interest 
you and your committee. Perhaps you will be moved 
to tell the general public, through the Post, that the 
monies received by the ASRF have flowed swiftly 
overseas and were put to prompt and effective use 
in various stricken areas. 

It gives me pleasure to send you a contribution to 
help in the new calls for assistance that have come 
from the territory along the Bay of Biscay. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


EDITOR: Please accept this mite I have managed 
to save up for the America Spanish Relief. Could 
not the thing be talked up in our schools and 
churches? We are provincial and shortsighted and 
think little of the children of Spain. 

New York, N. Y. Z. 


EDITOR: Enclosed find four dollars to help the 
needy in Spain. I trust that with God’s help the 
right will prevail. 

Lexington, Mass. M. 


EDIITOR: Having read AMERICA’S appeal for relief 
for the victims of the Spanish war, am pleased to 
send the enclosed check to help in your relief work. 
I pray God to bless and prosper your appeal. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. O’D. 
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ON TELLING THE PUBLIC — 
HOW YOU LOST YOUR FAITH 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 








FOR the past dozen years I have been noticing that 
every now and then, with sometimes a six months’, 
never less than a twelve months’ regularity, in one 
of the in-between magazines in this country—and 
by an “in-between” magazine I mean that sort in 
which you sense here and there a certain amount 
of stale Christian sentiment, but never an iota of 
Christian dogma (the names are too obvious to 
mention)—there appears an intimate confession- 
story from the pen of some lapsed Catholic telling 
how he lost his Faith. 

These revealing Apologias originate usually from 
one of two sources: a) from the writer of a recent 
lubricious novel which has shocked his co-religion- 
ists and won him a certain amount of temporary 
kudos with the devourers of scandal (always find- 
ing in the moral defection of a Catholic, who once 
believed in something as sublime as the Virgin 
Mary, a little more spice, let us say, than in the loss 
of faith by a Holy Roller who never believed in con- 
siderably more than exercise); and b) an uncon- 
scionable nobody, whom nobody has ever heard of 
before, or ever wants to hear from again, but who 
serves “the cause” for the moment by making a 
display in public of the way in which his religious 
convictions went to the dogs because of the un- 
reasonableness or cruelty of some item of Catholic 
teaching. 

One’s first reaction to such an exhibition is al- 
ways noticeably this: that the magazine which 
takes and pays for the article is not in the least 
sympathetic with the author as a person, only as 
an exhibitionist. The editors have not the slightest 
charity for or sympathy with what the lapsed 
Catholic once believed, nor are they in the least 
concerned about the fact that even in his present 
petulance and revolt there may still be some point 
of sensitiveness in which he would not want to be 
too far pressed. All they look to is the result. “Here 
is another Catholic,” they say, “ who in his youth 
was an angelic little altar boy. See what he has to 
say for himself now! We loathe the dog. We would 
not tolerate him for ten minutes as a regular con- 
tributor to our columns. The fellow has no style, no 
competence, no art. But he does serve a purpose. 


And so we will allow him this one chance to vent his 
spleen. And it will give us the feeling of having 
obliquely rebutted the intellectual challenge of the 
Catholic Church, from which we must veer away 
by every subterfuge we can. Here is something we 
picked up in the waste can outside the door of a 
Catholic sacristy. Can you ask us to believe that it 
ever smelled sweetly? Or that anything in the place 
it has been discarded from is more agreeably re- 
dolent?” . . . This is invariably the attitude of the 
in-between magazines who stage once a year a piece 
of exhibitionism by a lapsed Catholic. 

Now in the type of article I am describing you 
will find, though you may have to wade through a 
few pages before you come to it (or even through 
a few installments), that the outstanding grievance 
against the Catholic Church is persistently, monoto- 
nously, always, the doctrine of Hell. There may be 
other, minor resentments, but these can be waived 
aside. The sore spot, the inevitable and inescapable 
sore spot, is our teaching on Eternal Punishment. 
And there is probably nothing in the world so piti- 
able as the spectacle of a cashed-in Catholic en- 
deavoring to explain to a public that never believed 
in anything supernatural the supposed terror 
aroused in his mind as a child when he had to face 
the fact of Damnation and Devils as propounded— 
the example chosen is always grotesque—by some 
nun who told the boys in her class that if they 
threw stones at the church they would incur God’s 
eternal displeasure; or of some missionary priest 
who related in a sermon how a young boy, given to 
practices of impurity, saw the devil appear at his 
bedside the night before he died to tell him that 
forevermore he would be writhing in pitch and 
blackness and salted eternally with flame. 

Now I am greatly sceptical of statements attrib- 
uting one’s religious and psychological collapse to a 
mental trauma occasioned by hearing in one’s youth 
of the horrors of Eternal Punishment. I cannot be- 
lieve that these authors were constituted so vastly 
different from myself and my best boyhood friends, 
to say that the Hell-stories they heard drove them 
out of the Faith, and the Hell-stories we heard kept 
us in. And did they keep us in? Precisely. I do not 
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say that they were always the ideal form in which 
to present Hell to a child’s imagination, and there 
may have been on occasion a superstitious excess 
(an excess which is admirably removed from the 
excellent Catechism instruction which is imparted 
to Catholic children in our schools today). But the 
horror stories we heard about Hell, when they were 
such, were on the whole eminently salutary. And I 
will tell you why. 

A boy’s problem, if I know anything about boys 
through having been one myself, is not the fear of 
retribution for sin. A boy has a terrible sense of 
justice. His problem is a fear that there will be no 
retribution at all. Retribution against whom? 
Against those living nightmares of everyone’s child- 
hood: the bullies. 

I have seen a bully take hold of the hair of a little 
girl, twist it, and torture her until she nearly fainted. 
I have seen a bully on a skating pond hurl a rock 
with a hockey stick against the leg of a little girl 
skater, cut her stocking and draw blood. I have seen 
a young boy who tried to protect his sister from the 
foul language of a neighborhood gany, jumped on 
by a group of them and knocked unconscious in the 
street. I have myself been chased into an alley and 
unmercifully beaten for nearly a half an hour by 
five bullies for having done no more than appear in 
a tough neighborhood with a violin under my arm, 
on the way to take my lesson. The violin was taken 
as a symbol that I was a sissie. This is not one tenth 
of the horrors I have seen. 

I remember there was in our town a very nice 
bake-shop where one could buy a very especial kind 
of cream-cake. Not the inferior sort, full of milk 
and corn starch which cost only five cents, but 
something very exceptional, costing ten cents, pre- 
pared with a fluffy crust and stuffed full of pure 
whipped cream. 

On a certain Holy Saturday afternoon (Sister 
had told us that we should fast from sweets during 
Lent, in honor of Our Lord’s Passion; she had also 
informed us, to our immense delight, that Lent 
ended precisely at twelve noon on Holy Saturday), 
another boy and myself, richer because of our peh- 
ances by thirty cents, entered the bake-shop de- 
scribed above, and purchased three of these luscious 
cream-cakes. The lady deposited them in a bag. We 
smiled, thanked her, and walked out of the shop. 
... And right into the arms of the bullies! (It was 
not that they were so formidable individually. I 
once had the pleasure in single combat of breaking 
one of their noses with my fist. But they always 
travelled in gangs.) The bullies seized us, pinned 
our arms behind our backs, punched us a great deal, 
stole our cakes, blew wind into the bag, and ex- 
ploded it in our faces. 

And what was my only comfort, my rampart, my 
safeguard when, on the nights following such scenes, 
I lay in bed, tried to put the world’s injustice out of 
my head and get to sleep? Hell! That was my com- 
fort. Hell—and the fact that all bullies, if they went 
on being bullies, would some day at God’s hand pay 
for the cruelties they had inflicted on the innocent 
children I loved. 

Nor would it have done me any good in those 
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days to have had Hell depicted to me merely as a 
place where one incurred “the loss of the Beatific 
Vision.” A boy’s theology must be imaginative, just 
as all his stories about any event. Jack must be the 
Giant Killer if he is to receive any attention at all. 
So Hell must be a place in which you suffer in 
terms of something you know is suffering. And fire 
was a splendid instrument for that. “The bullies 
will be burned” was infinitely more comforting than 
“they will not be considered nice little boys by God.” 
And if I had not known that the bullies would be 
burned, would I have ever got to sleep at all? 

I am not in favor of grotesque descriptions of 
Hell that outstrip sound theology in their extrava- 
gance. And I am all too conscious of the danger of 
injuring the imagination of a child with details of 
too much horror. But Hell is a place of horror, and 
was described so in no unmistakable terms by Our 
Lord, Whose great fondness was for little children. 
And I was always taught that I could expect with 
completest confidence that One so merciful and 
forgiving as He would assuredly save me from Hell 
if I did not desert Him by joining the ranks of the 
bullies. 

Another thing I discovered as a child, all by my- 
self. If you were to suppose that our religious 
teachers were allowing us to be committed to Hell 
for minor and pardonable faults, all out of propor- 
tion with the enormity of the punishment to be re- 
ceived (let us say, such as “throwing stones at the 
Church window,” or “giving way to desires against 
holy purity,”’) was it not strange that the very ones 
who did throw stones at the Church window, and 
who did show by their language and the writings 
they inflicted on the walls of latrines that their de- 
sires were reekingly impure, were the very ones 
who were also the bullies, trying to tear the hair 
off the heads of poor little girls? 

I must confess that in later years I have wanted 
to tone down somewhat a few of the descriptions 
of Hell that I heard or read about as a child. Having 
been on many occasions perilously near being com- 
mitted there forever, naturally I have wanted to 
furniture the place with as many comforts as the 
statements of Revelation might permit. It has also 
become more important to me of late to view my 
Eternal Damnation in terms of the loss of the 
Beatific Vision, which is Hell’s essential sanction. 

But in childhood it was not quite so. And the 
reason I did not lose my Faith during childhood is 
because no one ever does. One loses it later on in 
life, by wilfulness and sin. Whereupon the tempta- 
tion is to become retroactive. Never, of course to 
ascribe anything to one’s own fault; but rather to 
the conditions of one’s childhood. One can be in- 
duced to recall, with the aid of a psychiatrist, how 
one was once frightened by a rat, which accounts 
for one’s emotional instability; and then, of course, 
the horrible story of Dives and Lazarus related by 
gruesome little Sister Genevieve, which was the 
root cause of one’s religious collapse. 

Then there is left only to doctor up a story about 
one’s spiritual awakening to the absurdities of the 
Catholic Faith, and sell it to one of the in-between 
magazines. They will take one about once a year. 
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BOOKS 


MASTER OF THOUGHT 
RATHER THAN OF PARADOX 


G. K. CHESTERTON’s EvANGEL. By Sister Marie Vir- 

ginia, 8.N.D., Ph.D. Benziger Brothers. $1.75 
HILAIRE BELLOC has pointed out that literary critics 
of the present day are most interested in the manner of 
G. K. Chesterton than in his matter. They consider him 
a master of paradox rather than a master of thought. 
And in this, Mr. Belloc continues, the literary critics are 
wrong, for it is as a master of thought that Chesterton 
will live. In the Evangel of G. K. Chesterton, Sister 
Marie Virginia makes no such mistake. She treats solely 
of “the good news” trumpeted to the world by G. K. 
Chesterton. Under the headings, The Dignity of Man, 
Grace, Sanctity, The Family, Truth and The Church, she 
has grouped the main doctrines of his teaching, and has 
shown that throughout those main doctrines runs the 
connecting thread of the Incarnation. For the Incarna- 
tion was the starting point of Chesterton’s unerring 
journey through the maze of present day errors. His 
evangel is succinctly expressed in the line recurring 
throughout his poem, The Nativity, “A Child is born.” 

The first part of the book deals with the prose works 
of Chesterton; the second part with his poetry. Special 
emphasis is laid upon his réle of Our Lady’s Lyrist. To 
one rereading the excellent selections of Chesterton’s 
poetry made by the author, it seems clear that when the 
prose of Chesterton has been forgotten, if that unhappy 
day should ever dawn, his poetry will still be living. 

The word portrait of Chesterton which forms the first 
chapter is blurred by an overabundance of detail with a 
resulting lack of unity. In later chapters this lack of 
unity is not as noticeable as it is in the first chapter, but 
the fault runs through the entire book. Her occasional 
repetition is more excusable when the reader considers 
the herculean task involved in distilling Chesterton’s 
thought from his prolific writings. 

The reader searching for an appraisal of Chesterton 
merely as a literary, social or political figure will be dis- 
appointed in the book. For the author, disregarding these 
interesting aspects of his career, has laid bare the heart 
of Chesterton, the man. In her appraisal of Chesterton 
as a champion of the Church and orthodoxy, she has 
given us a picture of Chesterton as a religious man 
saturated with the ideals of Christ and striving with all 
his genius to make those ideals better known to a world 
sadly in need of them. Pau. L. O’ConNorR 


LOVE-LETTERS 
BUT LITERATURE ALSO 


Letrers To His Fiancee. By Léon Bloy. Sheed and 

Ward. $2 
“IT IS with a heavy heart that I hand over these Letters 
of Léon Bloy to his Fiancée to be read by strange eyes,” 
says Madame Bloy, the recipient of these missives, in the 
introduction to this volume; “But Léon Bloy demands it.” 
Why this should be so, I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand. Unless Madame Bloy feels, and nearly everyone 
must feel who reads the secrets herein entrusted, that 
Léon Bloy was not only writing love-letters, but also 
(and consciously) writing “literature.” In which case 
they were only half love-letters, and the other half self- 
display. It may be that we are fortunate in having it so 
—for we now have all the letters. But it makes one feel 


rather badly for Madame Bloy who must excuse this 
exhibitionism of her husband on the score that we “are 
the fiancées of his thought.” 

Two things must be remembered about Léon Bloy: 
first, that he was a converted sinner, who hitherto had 
a mistress, etc., and this sort always makes love in a 
most violent, histrionic manner; and second, that he was 
an artist, usually the most insincere kind of love-maker 
in the world. But then, by way of compensation, a third 
thing: he had a most intense, childlike devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. Of his preeminent love of Mary, God’s 
Mother, there can be no doubt. And this almost excuses 
him anything. 

There is much to be learned from these letters, even 
in the strange oblique way in which Léon Bloy presents 
the Christian ideal of love. They will be a splendid shock 
to the Jansenist and the Puritan. The translation, ef- 
fected by Barbara (Mrs. Bernard) Wall is excellent. The 
translator wisely suggests in her foreword that these 
letters may be easily misunderstood if they are the first 
acquaintance the reader has made with the obstreperous 
L. B. 

Léon Bloy may possibly be, or possibly not be, a saint. 
But that he was an ardent Christian, no one can doubt. 
It is a wonder that the very sentiment of these letters 
does not make each page take fire. LEoNARD FEENEY 


WHEN BIG BUSINESS 
SPAWNS THE BIG GUNS 


THE PRIVATE MANUFACTURE OF ARMAMENTS. By Philip 

Noel-Baker, M.P. Oxford University Press. $3.75 
DEEPER than the weaknesses of individual men, inher- 
ent in the system itself, is the evil, according to Mr. Noel- 
Baker, of the private manufacture of arms. There is no 
nation, he says, “which does not feel that unfettered 
private control over the means of war is an anachronism 
that must be ended.” In this he agrees with the words 
of President Roosevelt in his message to Congress, who 
condemned such private manufacture as a “grave menace 
to the peace of the world” (although six months after 
this message the United States War Department laid be- 
fore the Nye Commission a statement of policy to the 
effect that the War Department “does not favor the 
nationalization of munitions manufacture—that is, the 
full manufacture in Government establishments”). 

Mr. Noel-Baker has devoted years of labor to amass- 
ing testimony as to the abuses that follow upon private 
arms manufacture. “The major evil,” he observes, “is the 
combination of them all, and we lose their principal 
significance if we concentrate, so to speak, upon the 
morality of individual actions or abuses, rather than 
upon the cumulative effect of such actions and abuses 
taken all together over a period of time.” Vested inter- 
ests, financial power, political manipulations in favor of 
war, are the types of evil whose presence is abundantly 
and repeatedly demonstrated. Political pressure is “aimed 
at government officials, at ministers of state, at parlia- 
ments, at the whole body of citizens.” Public opinion is 
swayed. Sales are made to potential enemies, such as 
the warships built or building by Armstrong-Whitworth’s 
in July, 1914 (105 foreign and 35 British). Public servants 
transfer their allegiance from the state to private firms. 
Treaties are evaded and belligerents are encouraged. 
Thus Vickers-Armstrong supplied arms to Colombia and 
Peru in 1934 to the value of £1,594,377. The press becomes 
an armament press. 

Yet the author does not blame the manufacturers 
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themselves; but rests the blame upon the governments 
which keep the system in existence and encourage manu- 
facturers to expand their business by all the means with- 
in their power. 

After treating the moral and political aspects in this 
volume, the author will proceed in an ensuing volume 
to the economic, industrial and technical aspects of 
private manufacture, the scale of profits, etc. What will 
be the remedy? Broadly he states: a complete change 
of policy on the part of governments. How is this to be 
accomplished? How is the alternative to be escaped, of 
placing arms manufacture, as in France at the present 
time, in the preserve of partisan politicians, who can use 
it for purposes of international destruction quite as much 
as for purely national interests? The answer is not yet 
forthcoming. But Mr. Noel-Baker has given us an en- 
cyclopedic and richly factual treatment of the data in 
this devilishly tough question. JOHN LAFARGE 


TRIANGLES 
IN NORWAY 


Tue FatrHrut Wire. By Sigrid Undset. Alfred A. 

Knopf. $2.50 
WHAT a pity that such talent for word pictures and 
descriptions and finely-drawn characters should be de- 
voted to the usual household geometry piffie, such as is 
commonly found in a serialized best-seller magazine! For 
it is the domestic triangle that Sigrid Undset deals with 
in her latest novel, The Faithful Wife. One wonders on 
laying down the book how the qualifier “faithful” is 
applied to the author’s heroine, Nathalie. 

‘rhe story itself is trite enough. Sigurd and Nathalie, 
married sixteen years, on the surface are living a happy 
life together. But one senses immediately that “things 
are not what they seem” and that deep down “something 
is rotten in Denmark.” Then Sigurd confesses that he 
has involved himself with a young girl who is going to 
have a child. The blow is almost prostrating to Nathalie 
but she easily solaces herself with the attentions of an 
old admirer. The death of the girl in childbirth and of 
the lover clear the atmosphere for the happy reunion of 
the “unfaithful” husband and equally “unfaithful” wife. 

There is nothing in the tale itself that is not common- 
place. But with this difference that Sigrid Undset is 
literature. The style, true to Undset form, is flawless. Its 
color and brilliance, the complete command of material, 
the almost uncanny insight and revealment of the 
woman’s character and psychological emotions disclose 
the hand of the master who gave to the world of letters 
the Kristin Lavransdatter trilogy. It is doubtful if The 
Faithful Wife will live, and be read and reread as the 
author’s powerful earlier novels. One cannot but notice 
and admire the greater perfection of technique in her 
writing, the marked compactness, the brevity of detail, 
the economy of words in the descriptions of her Norway 
that marked and marred, according to some, her first 
books. ALBERT WHELAN 


CANDID BIOGRAPHY 
OF NEBRASKA’S SENATOR 


INTEGRITY. THE Lire or Georce W. Norris. By Richard 
m3 Neuberger and Stephen B. Kahn. Vanguard Press. 


THE moral of this well written and candid biography 
of Senator Norris seems to be that one may be honest 
and capable and in spite of that be elected. Norris in fact, 
though he began as a party man, has long since ceased 
to be either for or against the Republican party. His 
allegiance is to principles rather than to party. His hon- 
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esty could not stomach the hypocrisy of the President 
who was elected because “he kept us out of war” and 
then plunged cheerfully into the same conflict, while he 
branded Norris and some others as “wilful men” merely 
because they exercised their privilege as Senators to 
decide whether we should go to war with England or 
with Germany or not go to war at all. 

Senator Norris is associated in the public mind with 
the State of Nebraska. He is, however, a native of the 
Buckeye State, having been born in the Black Swamp 
section of Sandusky County. As a boy he had to work 
very hard to put himself through school. Baldwin- 
Wallace College, then called Baldwin University, at 
Berea, was the scene of his earliest secondary school 
studies. Here he did his Caesar and his algebra in a day 
when high-school students were mercifully judged unfit 
to grapple with “social sciences” and the amenities of 
tap-dancing. Thence he went to Valparaiso, Ind., and 
entered the Northern Indiana Normal School and Busi- 
ness Institute. Here he studied law. After taking his de- 
gree in law he followed the lead of so many others at 
the time and went West. He saw Oregon, Washington 
and finally settled down in Nebraska. In these meander- 
ings he saw a multitude of people who were common 
people, people whom Lincoln said the Lord must love 
because he made so many of them, people whose farms 
were in permanent bondage to the loan sharks, people 
who were winning the West and building up a great 
country in the great plains, but who were getting little 
out of their fearsome toil beyond the toil itself. 

These early days of poverty endured by himself and 
poverty which he saw in others left a lasting impression 
on Norris and made him say and do things that people 
said were radical. In the best sense of the word he was 
a radical. He believed in digging up a problem by the 
roots and examining it. His advocacy of public ownership 
of the coal mines of the country seemed rank Socialism 
to many Eastern Senators. His foreseeing that the war 
propaganda of England and the domestic powder makers 
would bring us to war seemed merely foolish. But time 
has justified most of the measures which were thought 
too progressive and radical at the time he first proposed 
them. 

Time, we think, will deal kindly with this man who is 
kindly and considerate. Although he does not go to any 
church, he evidently has a conscience and follows it. But 
we doubt the propriety of calling him a “prophet” as 
the dust cover of the book calls him. For a prophet has 
to do with religion. The life of Senator Norris has its 
sterling virtues to put before us, but they are the virtues 
of a Cato or an Aristides, the natural virtues of honesty 
and integrity. ALFRED G. BrRICKEL 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


EpucaTION For Democracy. Proceedings of the Nine- 

teenth Country Life Conference. University of Chi- 

cago Press. 
THE experiences of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion with the problems of rural life have long since con- 
vinced its members that the task of rural education ex- 
tends far beyond the mere problem of adding a knowl- 
edge of specifically agrarian problems to the usual tools 
and skill learned by rural youth in common with their 
urban cousins. It has convinced them that the young on 
the land must learn to be citizens on the land, if they 
are to hold their own against the tremendous tide that 
industrialization has turned against them in the political 
and the social field. 

The addresses herein, as is pointed out by M. L. Wil- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, in his opening 
address as President of the Association, “emphasize the 
interacting relationship between democracy and educa- 
tion. The two are inseparable.” Democracy has taken on 
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a different form since “we were a nation of frontier 
farmers, now that we have become a complex industrial 
country with the agricultural frontier gone, and most 
people engaged in highly specialized activities instead of 
continuing as members of a self-sufficient family unit 
such as we had 150 years ago.” 

Adult and youthful education are discussed here from 
a practical point of view of immediate objectives, such 
as can be attained under the present rural-school systems 
which are everywhere prevalent throughout the United 


States. 


STREAMLINE Your MIND. By James L. Mursell, Ph.D. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $2 
THERE is a great danger that the uninitiated into the 
high and holy science of automotive redemption may 
confuse this glorious work with the run-of-the-mill 
psychic saviors such as Walter Pitkin and Dale Car- 
negie. A thousand times, no! 

Here’s why. Professor Mursell is a Ph.D. 

But this masterpiece has even a high claim to ex- 
altation. We quote from its own dust cover: “The Read- 
ers Digest has twice reprinted excerpts from Streamline 
Your Mind.” When one acknowledges, as one must, that 
Readers Digest has cultured up (and quickly too) more 
American housewives and their unwilling husbands than 
any American periodical except Mr. Hearst’s March Of 
Events, one must at once yield the palm of primacy to 
Professor Mursell, Ph.D. 

This reviewer apologizes for daring to profane the 
holy-of-holies with quotation. But the savor of this vol- 
ume can best be given from this excerpt from page 31: 


How fast can you read? Do you know? Get some 
friend to hold a stop watch on you while you read 
five pages of this k. Then divide the time in 
seconds by the number of words. 


Well, the present reviewer having read this far needs 
a counter irritant. There is a Catholic philosopher named 
Fergus Kernan who is, in the reviewer’s opinion, one 
of the great names in contemporary Christian literature. 
Major Kernan wrote in the Catholic World for Decem- 
ber, 1936: 


It is the world of modern paganism which we 
must somehow change. The enemy may be some 
splendid thriving sin of our own, and at the first 
feeble thrust (of Christian resistance) we shall be 
amazed at the supple strength, the crafty ambushes 
which our will encounters. It is only when our very 
heart’s blood is mingled with the all-conquering 
blood of Christ that the victory is won. 


The quotation given above is a fair sample of the 
streamlining process. 


Heart TO Heart: ON DEVOTION TO THE DIVINE Heart. 
+ og aaa F. M. de Zulueta, 8.J. M. H. Gill and Son, 
td. 7/ 
FATHER DE ZULUETA is well known for his books of 
devotion. The present volume will be welcomed by all 
who know his writings, for in it he gives us a clearer ex- 
planation of the meaning and practice of the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. 

The book may be classed as “popular,” that is, in- 
tended for the ordinary person who is devout to the 
Sacred Heart of Our Lord, but whose notion of the real 
meaning of the devotion is not always clear. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part 
explains the scope and nature of the devotion, the mean- 
ing of reparation, ways of reparation, etc. The second 
part has to do with the attributes of the Sacred Heart; 
for example, the Sacred Heart as the source of life and 
holiness—Heart of the Victim, Heart of the Good Shep- 
herd. In the third part are set forth the virtues of the 
Sacred Heart, such as humility, meekness—the Heart of 
Sympathy and Kindness, the Charitable Heart. 

Heart to Heart should be in the hands of every Catho- 
lic. For every Catholic should practice this great devo- 
tion, which cannot be done rationally without knowledge 
of what the devotion means. 


THEATRE 


THE LADY HAS A HEART. Two new producers, Rufus 
Phillips and Watson Barratt, have swung into our city 
with a play that seems to be a hit, The Lady Has a Heart. 
It is of Hungarian origin, its scene laid in Budapest. Its 
author is Ladislas Bas-Fekete. It has been adapted by 
Edward Roberts and is presented at the Longacre The- 
atre with Vincent Price and Elissa Landi in the leading 
réles. I saw it at the Shubert Theatre in New Haven, 
three days before its opening in New York; and if its 
reception there was any indication of its record in New 
York, its producers and its company will have a happy 
winter with us. 

The play suggests in its theme Sir James Barrie’s en- 
gaging drama of twenty years ago, The Admirable 
Crichton. There is the wise and engaging butler, who 
knows sO much more than his employers and their 
friends that his knowledge is slightly oppressive to them 
and to the audience. There is the employer’s daughter, 
who falls in love with him. But here the resemblance of 
the two plays ends. 

Jean, the butler in the Hungarian comedy, is young 
and handsome. His employer’s family need not be cast 
on a desert island, as the Admirable Crichton was, to 
give him his opportunity to show himself their better. 
He does it right in Budapest, by going into politics and 
driving his master, Count Mariassy, out of politics. De 
spite this rivalry there is a nice relationship between the 
pair. Jean’s ancestors have all been butlers to the 
Mariassy Counts in their day. Jean, who has inherited 
the job, continues his service as butler-valet not only 
after his election as deputy but even after he has ousted 
his employer. There is some neat comedy in this situation 
and it is made the most of. In the end, of course, the 
strain becomes too great and the old Count is forced 
to dismiss his retainer. 

The love affair between butler and daughter of the 
house is complicated by the fact that the lady is married 
—to a man of her own class but unworthy, of course. 
In the end the butler gives up his career for his love and 
retires to a mountain lumber camp. The unworthy hus- 
band is divorced, and the final airy suggestion is that the 
lady follows her lover to his lumber camp and marries 
him, there—as is to be surmised—to live the simple 
life with him. 

This bare outline gives little hint of the snap and 
sparkle of the comedy, or of the charm of the characters. 
With the exception of the unworthy husband they are 
all delightful and delightfully acted, from the polished 
and charming Count, perfectly played by Lumsden Hare, 
to the servants of the great household. Hilda Spong re- 
turns to the stage with a perfect portrayal of the Coun- 
tess Mariassy, lovable, chatty, and with no more brain 
than she actually requires; and Elissa Landi is lovely 
and altogether enchanting in her starring réle as the 
daughter. 

But there is no question that Mr. Price carries off the 
honors of the play. He will be remembered by New 
Yorkers as Albert, prince consort of the queen in Victoria 
Regina. There he was a handsome gentleman with no 
sense of humor. He has abundant humor in The Lady, 
humor of a quiet, dignified and engaging variety. He 
is even handsomer than he was as Albert, and as a 
pair of lovers he and Elissa Landi leave nothing for 
matinee girls to sigh for. They are charmingly romantic 
and entertaining. 

The play is extremely well-written, the translation ad- 
mirable, and production and direction by the authors 
leave nothing to criticise. I should like to write at length 
of the diction of the company. It is all good, but rarely 
do we have anything as nearly perfect as the enunciation 
of Mr. Price and Mr. Hare. In short The Lady has a play 
as well as a heart. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


STAGE DOOR. The producers of this film evidently 
bought the original stage play in order to indulge a 
caprice, for little more than the locale of the action has 
been retained. Gregory La Cava has followed his eccen- 
tric but successful habit of scrapping the scenario and 
fabricating his story on the set, and the result is a satis- 
factory entertainment with no outstanding virtues. A 
society girl in search of a career enters a theatrical 
boarding house for young ladies and prepares herself for 
her great opportunity. In order to return her to the 
family bosom, her father secretly sponsors what he 
hopes will be her disastrous debut. But, inspired by the 
suicide of another disappointed young actress, the daugh- 
ter makes an emphatic success. The suicide scene, heavy 
with theatrics as it is, yet manages its effect but the 
picture as a whole lacks conviction. The voluble Kath- 
arine Hepburn appears in a role which is reminiscent 
of an earlier and better one and she is supported by 
Ginger Rogers, Adolphe Menjou and Gail Patrick. The 
production could have done with more of George Kauf- 
man’s lines but it will prove diverting enough for the 
mature audience. (RKO) 


MUSIC FOR MADAME. This is a delightful excursion 
into musical melodrama, with the fine tenor voice of 
Nino Martini lifting a pedestrian siot into the upper 
reaches of entertainment. The star is given all too few 
opportunities to sing, but his Pagliacci is impressive and 
the lighter numbers pleasantly tuneful. An unknown 
tenor, on his way to Hollywood, becomes the unsuspect- 
ing partner of two jewel thieves who go to work while 
he entertains at fashionable parties. Fleeing the police, 
he is befriended by a young lady with an unproduced 
opera and gives himself up in order that she may estab- 
lish herself with the reward offered for him. But his 
innocence is proved in time for a stirring finale. Joan 
Fontaine plays the romantic lead and Alan Mowbray and 
Alan Hale are amusingly cast. Mr. Martini emerges as 
the film’s chief asset and his voice, interwoven in a gay 
and fast-moving story, marks this as worthwhile fare 
in which the entire family may find suitable entertain- 
ment. (RKO) 


BACK IN CIRCULATION. The irrepressible female re- 
porter figures prominently in this mildly mysterious 
newspaper yarn which illustrates the power of the press 
in leading the public to false conclusions. In the interests 
of color and circulation, the reporter writes up the sud- 
den death of a prominent citizen in such detail that his 
wife is charged with having poisoned him. Then, with 
the awakening of conscience, the writer investigates 
further and uncovers evidence of suicide which shatters 
the circumstantial case against the widow. A skilful cast 
adds credibility to the film and includes Pat O’Brien, 
Joan Blondell, Margaret Lindsay and John Litel. It is 
unobjectionable for adults. (Warner) 


CHARLIE CHAN ON BROADWAY. The peregrinations 
of Charlie Chan, the Oriental Hawkshaw, bring him 
finally to New York’s famous thoroughfare where he 
finds a baffiling crime awaiting his proverbial attention. 
A nightclub entertainer who has been careless enough 
to keep a diary is murdered and the book, implicating 
many prominent persons in graft and general corruption, 
disappears. Chan’s suspects range from a newspaper 
publisher to a racketeer but he succeeds in trapping his 
quarry with the unexpected aid of dozens of candid 
cameras. Warner Oland continues in the comic guise of 
the amiable Chinese sleuth and he is assisted by Joan 
Marsh and Donald Woods. This will do nicely for minor 
family entertainment. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
THomas J. FITZMorRIS 
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EVENTS 


A TREND toward smaller navies was noted... . Arizona 
launched a one-boat navy. . . . How one may become a 
relative of one’s self was illustrated in the Midwest. A 
woman there married, had one child when her husband 
died. Her husband’s father then married her mother. 
After her mother’s death, he married her. She thus be- 
came her own stepmother and the wife of her father- 
in-law. The new husband became the stepfather of his 
own grandchild. . . . Science continued researching 
around. ... Radio tests proved beyond cavil that cows 
hate sopranos. Investigation showed that a fondness for 
radio programs was spreading among sheep and horses. 

. The financial situation continued improving. A sharp 
upturn in the worm trade was reported. High class 
worms now bring a cent apiece, worm-men said... . 
The sale of canned crow meat was brisk, crow-meat 
packers revealed. . . . Crime persisted in creating new 
techniques. In Kentucky, thieves robbed the cornerstone 
of a church. . . . Sad incidents were reported. In Havana, 
a wife, heart-broken after a quarrel with her husband, 
chewed his picture, swallowed it, was rushed to the 
hospital. ... 


American Newspapers Week by Week: 


One Week. Women and children standing in line to buy 
sugar bombed by Nationalists, Spanish Reds charge. 
. . . Following air raids, Japanese deplore unfriendli- 
ness of Chinese civilians. . . . President promises to 
balance budget. . . . Russia shoots forty-two more, hails 
new liberal constitution. .. . French franc dips, — 
to hit cellar. . . . Peace societies come out for peace. . 
League of Nations dispatches firm note to Japan. . 
Spanish Reds announce twelve more victories, hold all 
but two-thirds of Spain. . . . Rise in American divorce 
rate, drop in birth-rate reported. . - « New campaign 
to reduce auto deaths begins... . 


Following Week: Russia shoots 300 more, acclaims new 
liberal constitution. . . . French franc nose-dives, may 
hit cellar. . . . Peace societies hope peace may break 
out. . . . Spanish Reds announce eighteen more vic- 
tories. . . . Coolness of Chinese civilians toward them 
puzzles Japanese. .. . Women and children, standing in 
line to buy spinach, killed by Franco, Spanish Leftists 
charge. .. . Washington promises to balance budget... . 
League of Nations air-mails firm note to Japan. Move- 
ment for firmer notes launched. . .. New campaign to 
reduce American auto deaths inaugurated. . . . Birth 
onal reveals downward trend. . . . Divorce increase 
noted. ... 


Following Week: Administration promises to balance 
budget. . .. Women and children standing in line to buy 
chili sauce slaughtered by Franco, Valencia claims... . 
French franc reaches cellar. ... Russia shoots 636 more, 
rejoices over new liberal constitution. . . . League of 
Nations decides to send firmer notes to Japan. First 
firmer note forwarded. . . . Campaign to reduce Ameri- 
can auto deaths begun... . Valencia admits twenty-two 
more victories. . . . Japan accuses Chinese soldiers of 
hostile attitude. ... American divorces on up and up... . 
Birth-rate dips like French franc... . 


Following Week: Washington promises to bal...... 
Birth-rate...... Divorces ...... Auto safety cam... 
. .. League of Nations forwards firmer...... Spanish 
Reds admit eighteen more...... French franc...... 
Russia shoots ...... hails new...... Unfriendly at- 
titude of Chinese civilians and soldiers ...... Women 
and children standing in line to buy tomatoes ...... 
THE PARADER 











